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FRAUDS ON THE FAIRIES. 


| Wer may assume that we are not singular 
|| in entertaining a very great tenderness for 
the fairy literature of our childhood. What 
enchanted us then, and is captivating a million 
| of young fancies now, has, at the same blessed 
| time of life, enchanted vast hosts of men and 
women who have done their long day’s work, 
and laid their grey heads down to rest. It 
would be hard to estimate the amount of 
gentleness and mercy that has made its way 
among us through these slight channels. 
Forbearance, courtesy, consideration for the 
poor and aged, kind treatment of animals, the 
love of nature, abhorrence of tyranny and 
brute force—many such good things have 
been first nourished in the child’s heart by 
this powerful aid. It has greatly helped to 
keep us, in some sense, ever young, by pre- 
serving through our wordly ways one slender 
track not overgrown with weeds, where we 
a walk with children, sharing their de- 
ights. 

In an utilitarian age, of all other times, it 
is a matter of grave importance that Fairy 
tales should be respected. Our English red 
tape is too magnificently red ever to be em- 
ployed in the tying up of such trifles, but 
every one who has considered the subject 
knows full well that a nation without fancy, 
without some romance, never did, never 
can, never will, hold a great place under the 
sun. The theatre, having done its worst 
to destroy these admirable fictions—and 
having in a most exemplary manner destroyed 
itself, its artists, and its audiences, in that 
perversion of its duty—it becomes doubly 
important that the little books themselves, 
nurseries of fancy as they are, should be pre- 
served, To preserve them in their usefulness, 
they must be as much preserved in their 
simplicity, and purity, and innocent extrava- 
gance, as if they were actual fact. Whoso- 
ever alters them to suit his own opinions, 
whatever they are, is guilty, to our thinking, 
of an act of presumption, and appropriates to 
himself what does not belong to him. 

We have lately observed, with pain, the 
intrusion of a Whole Hog of unwieldy dimen- 
sions into the fairy flower garden. The 
rooting o: the animal among the roses would 
| in itself have awakened in us nothing but 
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indignation ; our pain arises from his being 
violently driven in by a man of genius, our 
own beloved friend, Mr. GzorcE CRUIKSHANK. 
That incomparable artist is, of all men, the 
last who should lay his exquisite hand on 
fairy text. In his own art he understands it. 
so perfectly, and illustrates it so beautifully, 
so humorously, so wisely, that he should 
never lay down hisetching needle to “ edit” 
the Ogre, to whom with that little instru- 
ment he can render such extraordinary 
justice. But, to “editing” Ogres, and Hop- 
o’-my-thumbs, and their families, our dear 
moralist has ina rash moment taken, as a 
means of propagating the doctrines of Total 
Abstinence, Prohibition of the sale of spirit- 
uous liquors, Free Trade, and nae Edu- 
cation. For the introduction of these topics, 
he has altered the text of a fairy story ; and 
against his right to do any such thing we pro- 
test with all our might and main. Of his- 
likewise altering it to advertise that excellent 
series of plates, “ The Bottle,” we say nothing 
more than that we foresee a new and im- 
ay edition of Goody Two Shoes, edited 
y E. Moses and Son; of the Dervish with 
the box of ointment, edited by. Professor 
Holloway ; and of Jack and the Beanstalk, 
edited by Mary Wedlake, the popular 
authoress of Do you bruise your oats yet. 
Now, it makes not the least difference to 
our objection whether we agree or di 
with our worthy friend, Mr. Cruikshank, in 
the opinions he interpolates upon an old 
fairy story. Whether good or bad in them- 
selves, they are, in that relation, like the famous 
definition of a weed ; a thing growing up in 
a wrong place. He has no greater moral justi- 
fication in altering the harmless little books 
than we should have in altering his best 
etchings. If such a precedent were followed 
we must soon become disgusted with the old 
stories into which modern personages so ob- 
truded themselves, and the stories themselves 
must soon be lost. With seven Blue Beards 
in the field, each coming at a gallop from his 
own platform mounted on a foaming hobby, 
a generation or two hence would not know 
which was which, and the great original 
Blue Beard would be confounded with the 
counterfeits. Imagine a Total abstinence 
edition of Robinson Crusoe, with the rum 
left out. Imagine a Peace edition, with the 
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gunpowder left out, and the rum left in. Ima- 

ine a Vegetarian edition, with the goat’s flesh 
fet out. Imagine a Kentucky edition, to in- 
troduce a flogging of that ‘tarnal old nigger 
Friday, twice # week. Imagine an Abori- 
gines Protection Society edition, to deny the 
cannibalism and make Robinson embrace 
the amiable savages whenever they landed. 
Robinson Crusoe would be “ edited” out of 
his island in a hundred years, and the island 
would be swallowed up in the editorial ocean, 

Among the other learned professions we 
have now the Platform profession, chiefly ex- 
ercised by a new and meritorious class of 
commercial travellers who go about to take 
the sense of meetings on various articles: 
some, of a very superior description : some, 
not quite so good. Let us write the story of 
Cinderella, “ edited” by one of these gentle- 
men, doing a good stroke of business, and 
having a rather extensive mission. 


Once upon a time, a rich man and his wife 
were the parents of a lovely daughter. She 
was a beautiful child, and became, at her own 
desire, a member of the Juvenile Bands of 
Hope when she was only four years of age. 
When this child was only nine years of age 
her mother died, and all the Juvenile Bands 
of Hope in her district—the Central dis- 
trict, number five hundred and twenty-seven— 
formed in a procession of two and two, 
amounting to fifteen hundred, and followed 
her to the grave, singing chorus Number 
forty-two, “O come,” &. This grave was out- 
side the town, and under the direction of the 
Loeal Board of Health, which reported at 
certain stated intervals to the General Board 
of Health, Whitehall. 

The motherless little girl was very sor- 
rowful for the loss of her mother, and so 
was her father too, at first; but, after a year 
was over, he married again—a very cross 
widow lady, with two proud tyrannical 
daughters as cross as herself. He was aware 
that he could have made his marriage with 
this lady a civil process by simply making 
a declaration before a Registrar ; but he was 
averse to this course on religious grounds, 
and, being a member of the Montgoltian per- 
suasion, was married according to the cere- 
monies of that respectable church by the 
Reverend Jared Jocks, who improved. the 
oceasion. 

He did not live long with his disagreeable 
wife. Having been shamefully accustomed to 
shave with warm water instead of cold, which 
heought to have used (see Medical Appendix 
B. and C.), his undermined constitution could 
not bear up against her temper, and he soon 
died. Then, this orphan was cruelly treated 
by her stepmother and the two daughters, 
and was forced to do the dirtiest of the 
kitchen work ; to scour the saucepans, wash 
the dishes, and light the fires—which did not 
consume their own smoke, but emitted a dark 
vapour prejudicial to the bronchial tubes. 
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The only warm place in the house where she 
was free from ill-treatment was the kitchen 
chimney-corner ; and as she used to sit down 
there, among the cinders, when her work was 
done; the proud fine sisters gave her the name 
of Cinderella. 

About this time, the King of the land, who 
never made war against anybody, and allowed 
everybody to make war against him—which 
was the reason why his subjects were the 
greatest manufacturers on earth, and always 
lived in security and peace—gave a great 
feast, which was to last two days. This 
splendid banquet was to consist entirely of 
artichokes and gruel ; and from among those 
who were invitéd to it, and to hear the de- 
lightful speeches after dinner, the King’s son 
was to choose a bride for himself. The proud 
fine sisters were invited, but nobody knew 
anything about poor Cinderella, and she was 
to stay at home. 

She was so sweet-tempered, however, that 
she assisted the haughty creatures to dress, 
and bestowed her admirable taste upon them 
as freely as if they had been kind to her. 
Neither did she laugh when they broke seven~ 
teen stay-laces in dressing ; for, although she 
wore no stays herself, being sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the anatomy of the human 
figure to be aware of the destructive effects 
of tight-lacing, she always reserved her 
opinions on that subject for the Regenerative 
Record (price three halfpence in a neat 
wrapper), which all good people take in, and 
to which she was a Contributor. 

At length the wished for moment arrived, 
and the proud fine sisters swept away to the 
feast call speeches, leaving Cinderella in the 
chimney-corner, But, she could always occupy 
her mind with the general question of the 
Ocean Penny Postage, and she had in her 
pocket an unread Oration on that subject, 
made by the well known Orator, Nehemiah 
Nicks. She was lost in the fervid eloquence 
of that talented Apostle when she became 
aware of the presence of one of those female 
relatives which (it may not be generally 
known) it is not lawful for a man to marry. 
I allude to her grandmother. 

“Why so solitary, my child?” said the 
old lady to Cinderella. 

“ Alas, grandmother,” 


returned the poor 
girl, “my sisters have gone to the feast and 


speeches, and here sit 
Cinderella ! ” 

“Never,” cried the old lady with anima- 
tion, “shall one of the Band of Hope despair ! 
Run into the garden, my dear, and fetch me 
an American Pumpkin! American, because 
in some parts of that independent country, 
there are prohibitory laws against the sale of 
alcoholic drinks in any form. Also; because 
America produced (among many great pump- 
kins) the glory of her sex, Mrs. Colonel 
Bloomer. None but an American Pumpkin 
will do, my child.” 


Cinderella ran into the garden, and brought | 


I in the ashes, 
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the largest. American Pumpkin she could find, 
This virtuously demoeratie vegetable her 
grandmother immediately changed into a 
splendid coach. Then, she sent her for six 
mice from the mouse-trap, which she changed 
into prancing horses, free from the obnoxious 
and oppressive post-horse duty. Then, to the 
rat-trap in the stable for a rat, which she 
changed to a state-coachman, not amenable 
to the iniquitous assessed taxes. Then, to look 
behind a watering-pot for six lizards, which 
she changed into six footmen, each with a 
petition in his hand ready to present to the 
Prince, signed by fifty thousand persons, in 
favour of the early closing movement. 

“ But grandmother,” said Cinderella, stop- 
ping in the midst of her delight, and looking 
at her clothes, “ how can I go to the palace 
in these miserable rags ?” 

“Be not uneasy about that, my dear,” 
returned her grandmother. 

Upon which the old lady touched her with 
her wand, her rags disappeared, and she was 
beautifully dressed. Not in the present cos- 
tume of the female sex, which has been proved 
to be at once grossly immodest and absurdly 
inconvenient, but in rich sky-blue satin pan- 
taloons gathered at the ankle, a puce-colored 
satin pelisse sprinkled with silver flowers, and 
a very broad Leghorn hat. The hat was 
chastely ornamented with a rainbow-coloured 
ribbon hanging in two bell-pulls down the 
back ; the pantaloons were ornamented with 
a golden stripe; and the effect of the whole 
was unspeakably sensible, feminine, and 
retiring. Lastly, the old lady put on Cinde- 
rella’s feet a,pair of shoes made of glass: ob- 
serving that but for the abolition of the duty 
on that article, is never could have been 
devoted to sucha purpose; the effect of all 
such taxes being to cramp invention, and em- 
barrass the producer, to the manifest injury 
of the consumer. When the old lady had 
made these wise remarks, she dismissed Cin- 
derella to the feast and speeches, charging 
her by no means to remain after twelve 
o'clock at. night. 

The arrival of Cinderella at the Monster 
Gathering produced a great excitement. As 
a delegate from the United States had just 
moved that the King do take the chair, and 
as the motion had been seconded and carried 
unanimously, the King himself could not go 
forth to receive her, But His Royal Highness 
the Prince (who was to move the second 
resolution), went to the door to hand her 
from her carriage. This virtuous Prince, 
being completely covered from head to foot 
with Total Abstinence Medals, shone as if 
he were attired in complete armour ; while 
the inspiring strains of the Peace Brass 
Band in the gallery (composed of the Lamb- 
kin Family, eighteen in number, who cannot 
be too much encouraged) awakened additional 
enthusiasm. 


The King’s son handed Cinderella to one 
of the reserved seats for pink tickets, on the 





platform, and fell in love with her immedi. 
ately.. His appetite deserted him ; he scarcely 
tasted hts artichokes, and merely trifled with 
his gruel. When the speeches began, and 
Cinderella, wrapped in the eloquence of the 
two inspired delegates who occupied the 
entire evening in speaking to the first Reso- 
lution, occasionally eried, “ Hear, hear!” the 
sweetness of her voice completed her con- 
quest of the Prince’s heart. But, indeed the 
whole male portion of the assembly loved 
her—and doubtless would have dene so, even 
if she had been less beautiful, in consequence 
of the contrast which her dress presented to 
the bold and ridiculous garments of the other 
ladies, 

At a quarter before twelve the second 
inspired delegate having drunk all the water 
in the decanter, and fainted away, the King 
put the question, “ That this Meeting do now 
adjourn until to-morrow.” ‘Those who were 
of that opinion holding up their hands, and 
then those who were of the contrary, theirs, 
there appeared. an immense majority in favour 
of the resolution, which was consequently 
carried. Cinderella got home in safety, and 
heard nothing all that night, or all next day, 
but the praises of the unknown lady with the 
sky-blue satin pantaloons. 

When the time for the feast and speeches 
came round again, the cross stepmother 
and the proud fine daughters went out in good 
time to secure their places. As soon as they 
were gone, Cinderella’s grandmother returned 
and changed her as before. Amid a blast of 
welcome from the Lambkin family, she was 
again handed to the pink seat on the platform 
by His Royal Highness. 

This gifted Prince was a powerful speaker, 
and had the evening before him. He rose at 
precisely ten minutes before eight, and was 
greeted with tumultuous cheers and wavin 
of handkerchiefs, When the excitement h 
in some degree subsided, he proceeded to 
address the meeting: who were never tired 
of listening to speeches, as no good people 
ever are. He held them enthralled for four 
hours and a quarter. Cinderella forgot the 
time, and hurried away so when she heard 
the first stroke of twelve, that her beautiful 
dress changed back to her old rags at the 
door, and she left one of her glass shoes 
behind. The Prince took it up, and vowed 
—that is, made a declaration before a magis- 
trate ; for he objected on principle to the 
multiplying of oaths—that he would only 
marry the charming creature to whom that 
shoe belonged. 

He accordingly caused an advertisement to 
that effect to be inserted in all the newspapers ; 
for, the advertisement duty, an impost most 
unjust in principle and most unfair in ope- 
ration, did not exist in that country ; neither 
was the stamp on newspapers known in that 
land—which had as many uewspapers as’ the 
United States, and got as much good out of 
them. Innumerable ladies answered the 
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advertisement and pretended that the shoe 


was theirs ; but, every one of them was unable 
to get her foot into it. The proud fine sisters 
answered it, and tried their feet with no 
greater success. Then, Cinderella, who had 
answered it too, came forward amidst their 
scornful jeers, and the shoe slipped on ina 
moment. It is a remarkable tribute to the 
improved and sensible fashion of the dress 
her grandmother had given her, that if she 
had not worn it the Prince would probably 
never have seen her feet. 

The marriage was sclemnized with great 
rejoicing. When the honeymoon was over, 
the King retired from public life, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Prince. Cinderella, being now 
a queen, applied herself to the government of 
the country on enlightened, liberal, and free 
principles. All the people who ate anything 
she did not eat, or who drank anything she 
did not drink, were imprisoned for life. All 
the newspaper offices from which any doc- 
trine proceeded that was not her doctrine, 
were burnt down. All the public speakers 
proved to demonstration that if there were 
any individual on the face of the earth who dif- 
fered from them in anything, that individual 
was a designing ruffian and an abandoned 
monster. She also threw open the right of 


voting, and of being elected to public offices, 
and of making the laws, to the whole of her 
sex ; who thus came to be always gloriously 
occupied with public life and whom nobod 


dared to love. And they all lived happily 
ever afterwards, 

Frauds on the Fairies once permitted, we 
see little reason why they may not come to 
this, and great reason why they may. The 
Vicar of Wakefield was wisest when he was 
tired of being always wise. The world is too 
much with us, early and late. Leave this 
precious old escape from it, alone. 


TRIBUNALS OF COMMERCE. 

In France, Germany, Spain, Portugal and 
Sweden, men of commerce have obtained, 
since generations past, tribunals other than 
of law, by which their differences are amica- 
bly and speedily adjusted. No sooner has a 
dispute arisen than the disputants present 
themselves to one of these friendly councils; 
which does all that a court of law could do, 
except delay, and a great deal which no legal 
tribunal could accomplish. These councils are 
at once special juries and judges. In Paris 
they are composed of a president, ten judges, 
and sixteen assistant judges, selected from 
the commercial inhabitants of the district, 
who sit in sections so arranged that each 
member performs duty twice within fifteen 
days. Their labours are discharged gratui- 
tously ; they take cognizance not only of all 
commercial disputes but of bankruptcies. 

The leading feature in the proceedings of 
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these councils is despatch. Sosimple are the 
forms of procedure that a decision is, in most 
cases, obtained immediately. The utmost 
time allowed for defendant to appear in court 
is twenty-four hours, whilst in certain cases 
requiring urgent decision the president can 
command the appearance of those concerned 
within an hour, if his messengers can find 
them. The cases are conducted and defended 
by the disputants themselves, the interference 
of attorneys being disallowed; only a few 
“licenciates,” well acquainted with the com- 
mercial law of the country, are permitted 
to assist in expediting cases through the 
courts. That business in these places is 
wonderfully facilitated will be evident when 
I mention that no longer ago than eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight several hundred suits 
were disposed of in one day before the council 
of the Seine. Of course this could only be 
done by weeding out all extraneous matters, 
by rigorously conforming to the known 
usages of commerce, and by having several 
judges sitting at the same time. 

The bankruptcy section of this com- 
mercial tribunal had been not less actively en 
gaged. It is on record that, between the 
years eighteen hundred and thirty-six and 
eighteen hundred and fifty—that is to say 
during fifteen years—not fewer than six hun- 
dred and sixty-four thousand five hundred 
and sixteen decisions had been given: which 


body |is an a of forty-four thousand three 


hundred and one judgments in each year. 

I would, however, remark that it is not 
only in expediting proceedings that the tri- 
bunals of commerce of the Continent are so 
valuable: they sift matters of a technical 
character with a degree of accuracy which 
no amount of legal acumen could pretend to; 
simply because the men composing them are 
intimately acquainted with the details and 
usages of every-day commercial life. The 
reader may possibly have some very faint 
idea of the singular technicalities which occa-- 
sionally beset and bewilder both counsel and 
judges ; but there are few readers who have 
any distinct conception of the difficulties, the 
blunders, the absurdities, the mischief en- 
tailed by lawyers undertaking to conduct and 
judges to decide upon matters pertaining 
strictly to trade, manufactures or science. 

The rapid strides made by art-manufacture, 
by chemistry applied to industry, by science 
in relation to our most ordinary requirements, 
have materially increased the conflict of 
interests amongst the commercial part of the 
community, and the range of knowledge ne- 
cessary to unravel the intricacies of com- 
mercial and manufacturing disputes. Each 
year the learned in mere law are bewildered, 
judges are perplexed, and suitors are dis- 
gusted with the necessity which compels 
men of law to wade through statements and 
arguments on topics which are as intelligible 
to them as one of Southey’s poems would be 
to a red Indian. 
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counsel employed to defend a suit involving 
some delicate chemical invention, or a subtle 
point of science. The man of law, although 
a good Latinist, would nevertheless be at his 
wits’ end to understand one single iota of the 
atomic theory, to fathom the mysteries of 
free and latent caloric, or to probe the depths 
of the “Pharmacopeia Londinensis,” with 
its terrific array of Subacetates, Protocar- 
bonates, and Supersulphates. 

About seven years since I was interested 
in some valuable improvements in electric 
telegraphs, and applied for protection for 
them by Letters Patent. I was opposed 
by one of the great electrical Professors of 
the day, on the ground that my invention 
was neither more nor less than an infringe- 
ment of his own patented discoveries. 
Counsel had of course to be engaged on both 
sides ; and, inasmuch as the points in dispute 
were of a specially scientific character, my 
barrister underwent several most severe 
drillings, in the hope that I should enable him 
to argue my case. Never shall I forget the 
bewiltlerment and annoyance he suffered in 
his anxious endeavours to master the dis- 
tinctive technicalities of the electric science. 
How he floundered amongst negative poles, 
and positive currents ; how he impaled him- 
self upon the points of “contacting needles.” 
He would have given a dozen new silk gowns 
to have mastered but one half of what I 
‘ vainly endeavoured to drum into his mind 
and memory. Was it indeed possible that 
in a few short hours he could be expected to 
comprehend the inner difficulties of a science 
which had occupied my time and anxious 
thoughts for years ? 

As a scientific forlorn-hope, I took my 
counsel to my laboratory ; and set the model- 
telegraph in action in his presence. I soon 
found, however, that I was making matters 
worse instead of better. The complicated 
apparatus, the labyrinth of wires, the maze 
of chemical terms, the entire novelty of the 
scene, completely scattered from the lawyer’s 
brain the small conception he had previously 
formed of the process. It was in vain that I 
discoursed upon the “metallic circuit ;” he 
shook his head and intimated that that was a 
circuit of which he was not a member. The 
mention of “ battery” he connected in some 
way with an assault case; and, when I en- 
deavoured to explain the nature of “lateral 
metallic contacts,” it was clear that he ima- 

ined I was alluding insidiously to his fees. 

or was my opponent’s counsel in any better 
plight. The judge was still more puzzled 
with the conflicting claims, and so completely 
blended the two opposing inventions in one 
heterogeneous whole, that in the depth of his 
chaotic bewilderment he decided on doing 
that which under a wholesome state of things 
should have been done in the first instance ; 
he referred the case to a practical and scientific 
arbitrator ; thus in fact, at once constituting 
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ine for a moment the position of|a most competent Tribunal of Commerce in 


the person of Professor Faraday. 

It is true that in certain cases a special 
jury is formed, composed of men supposed to 
be particularly versed in the matter in hand; 
yet, although that very expedient demon- 
strates the desirableness of practical tribunals, 
the special jury is too often hampered and 
perplexed rather than aided by the laboured 
pleading of learned counsel; who deem it 
their duty to talk for a certain time very 
wide of the subject. In these cases, too, 
the matter resting virtually with the jury, 
the judge—who cannot and does not attempt 
to form any opinion apart from theirs— 
becomes a mere automaton. 

It is not long since a circumstance occurred 
in connection with one of those special jury 
cases, which bears so strongly upon the 
point I am anxious to illustrate, that I cannot 
refrain from relating it. Like my own case, 
it was a contested point of patent-right ; the 
invention being a machine of peculiar con- 
struction and application. As usual, counsel 
floundered dreadfully amidst cog-wheels, 
sockets, pinions, pistons, bearings, coupling- 
boxes, and cranks. The special jury had to 
depend entirely upon the witnesses to form 
the faintest judgment on the merits of the 
competing machines, 

hen counsel had finished torturing the 
principal witness for the plaintiff, the foreman 
of the jury—a thoroughly practical and 
shrewd man of the world—requested him 
to be so good as to repeat carefully his de- 
scription of the plaintiff’s machine; in order 
that he might commit it to paper, and thus 
prevent any misconception. The witness 
complied ; and on the completion of his 
details, he was told that as he had been 
a long time in the witness-box he would not 
just then be called upon to hear the paper 
read over to him, but that it should be 
done on his being called up for re-examina- 
tion. The chief engineering witness on the 
other side was requested, in a similar manner, 
to detail most minutely the several parts of 
his employer’s machinery ; and, having done 
so, was in like manner desired to stand on 
one side for the present ; the foreman taking 
down his words also. Further evidence was 
taken; and eventually the two engineers 
were recalled separately, when the foreman 
of the jury, having read over the accounts 
of the two distinct machines, asked each of 
them if they felt positive that the description 
therein given was a true and full explanation 
of their respective employers’ inventions. 
They felt no sort of hesitation in declaring 
that they did so most completely. 

The foreman then addressed the Court, 
and begged it to observe as a means of test- 
ing the value of the evidence they had just 
received, that he had read the description of 
the defendant’s machine to the plaintiff's 
witness, and that of the plaintiff to the 
defendant’s witness, and that they had thus 
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both sworn to their opponent’s specification. 
No doubt if they had been left to tell their 
respective stories in their own way, without 
the worrying of counsel, they would not have 
been confused, and would have given clear and 
distinct evidence. The case was eventually 
decided upon the personal inspection of the 
opposing machines by the members of the 
jury, who thus, after all, acted the part of 
Tribunals of Commerce. 

I remember another circumstance which, 
still more forcibly illustrates the folly of 
flinging every dispute into a court of law 
when a reference to a tribunal of practical 
men would arrange the difference on the 
moment, and for the merest shadow of costs. 
A City merchant had purchased a number of 


eases of foreign goods,—I believe maccaroni. | 


Many, on being weighed and examined were 
found to be no more than half full. A hole 
was discovered in these cases, and much of 
the maccaroni had been bitten to pieces, so 
that there could be no doubt but that the 
damage had been caused by mice. But who 
was to bear the loss ? 
chaser, who had bargained for full cases and 
sound maccaroni. The importer declared that 
the mice must have attacked the goods while 
on the wharf in Thames Street; it being 
impossible his agents abroad should have 
shipped the animals along with the goods. 
On the other hand the wharfinger protested 
that there was not such a thing as a mouse 
to be found upon his premises ; which he had 
been at great cost to have made mouse-tight. 

Each party was resolute. The case was placed 
in the hands of “eminent lawyers,” and there 
was every prospect of somebody having to pay 
handsomely in addition to the value destroyed 
by the mice. By great good luck the two 
disputants encountered each other one day 
on *Change; and, happening to relate the 
matter with some bitterness to a third person, 
they were assured by him that, if they chose, 
they could settle the affair in ten minutes 
between themselves, by only taking a com- 
mon-sense view of the case. He pointed out 
to them the certainty that the direction in 
which the mice-holes were gnawed would 
clearly indicate whether the animals had 


entered the boxes whilst lying on the wharf, | 


or whether they had been imported in 
them ; which might have occurred from the 
boxes having been left open at the port of 
shipment after packing. ‘The intruders could 
not have gotin during the voyage ; for, ex- 
cept in a few coasting vessels, mice are never 
found, as they have insuperable objections to 
sea-sickness, ‘The whole question was ;—did 
the mice eat their way into the boxes or did 
they eat their way out of them? If they were 
Italian mice, packed in with the maccaroni, 
which had eaten their way through the case 
for air, the holes would be gnawed and jagged 
witi.in, and smooth without; if they were 
English mice, with a taste for maccaroni 
which deal boards could not baulk, the out- 


Certainly not the pur-- 


side of the holes would bear the marks of 
teeth, and the inside would be smooth. The 
matter appeared so simple, when viewed in 
this light, that both parties agreed to adjust 
their dispute by the appearance of the holes 
in the cases. They did so within ten minutes 
of that time ; and not only saved hundreds of 
pounds, but preserved their former friendly 
feeling, which, had the law-suit gone on, 
would no doubt have been completely at an 
end. 

A thousand similar instances could be ad- 
duced to demonstrate the soundness of the 
views entertained by those who are at the pre- 
sent moment using their best exertions to pro- 
mote the formation of Tribunals of Commerce 
in this country. Commercial differences, and 
many others of a similar character, cannot be 
jmet by the common law of the land: they 
require something more than a mere definition 
|of legal rights for their proper adjustment, 
Even were it always possible for lawyers to 
'eonduct and decide upon such cases, the 
delay involved is frequently much more 
damaging than the costliness of the pro- 
ceedings: often indeed so ruinous that a 
commercial man will prefer submitting to 
any amount of injustice rather than be 
involved in the delay, the vexations, and the 
spoliation of a law-suit. A case which was 
heard and argued at no more remote period 
than this last August is well worthy of at- 
tention ; inasmuch as it does something more 
than support the arguments, already strong, 
in favour of practical common sense tribunals 
for practical common sense cases. It shows 
how completely the most eminent men of 
science, the most accomplished students, the 
deepest philosophers, may differ upon a point 
| of practical chemistry or geology. ‘The trial 
took place in Edinburgh, before the lord 
president and a jury, as to whether a certain 
mineral substance found in certain lands in 
Scotland was or was not coal. It appeared 
that the plaintiff had leased some land to 
the defendant on certain terms of royalty, 
for the purpose of digging for coal. The 
latter heal succeeded in turning up very large 
quantities of a black inflammable substance 
richly impregnated with hydrogenous gas, 
and, as such, very valuable for gas-works, 
although not so suitable for ordinary fuel. 
The speculation became, in consequence, un- 
expectedly remunerative to the workers ; and 
mortifying in proportion to the proprietor; 
who, beholding the huge mine of wealth 
opened by others on his land, brought the 
action to try whether—as the right he had 
leased away was solely and exclusively the 
exploitation of coal—the substance dug up 
by the lessees was, or was not, coal; for, if 
not coal, they had no right to it. The 
plaintiff, therefore, by his counsel maintained 
that the mineral worked by the defendant 
was not coal; and, although he was not pre- 
pared to say what it really was in ordinary 


language, he called a legion of ae 
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geology and mineralogy, of microscopists and 
miners, to declare that it was shale, clay, 
bituminous earth—anything in fact but coal. 
A geologist took his hammer, and averred 
on his reputation as a professor, that it had 
no appearance of coal. The chemist took his 
crucible and his blow-pipe, and he too insisted, 
on the word of a philosopher, that it did not 
burn like coal, and did not leave the ashes of 
coal. The microscopist applied a powerful 
lens, and had no sort of hesitation in avowin 
the absence of all traces of those cellular an 
vegetable tissues which existed in all coal ; 
consequently, it could not be coal. The 
miner declared that he had never seen any 
coal similar to that worked by the defendant, 
and that, therefore (modest man) it was 
absurd to call it coal. 

So much for the science of the plaintiff. 
The defendant had a still larger array of 
philosophy on his side; and moth of men, 
equally known in the scientific world, did 
declare, on their reputations as geologists, 
chemists, and microscopists, that the sub- 
stance in dispute had all the characteristics 
necessary to make it coal ; that inshort it was 
most decidedly, unequivocally, and beyond 
dispute coal, and nothing but coal. 

The array of evidence presents a curious 
illustration of the fallacies of science in the 
nineteenth century, and is quite worth 
quoting. Professor A. declared that it burnt 
precisely like coal: Professor B, protested in 
plain English that it did not. Professor A. 
stated that he found it to contain only six per 
cent. of fixed carbon: Professor B. had found 
ten per cent. of carbon in it; while Professor 
C. met with sixty-five per cent. of carbon. 
Professor A. stated that the mineral was a 
bituminous shale: Professor B. asserted that 
it contained the merest trace of bitumen. 
Their duel being over, Professor C. found that 
no degree of heat would cause it to yield 
bitumen. Professors A., B., C., and D., de- 
clared positively in full chorus that it pos- 
sessed no signs of an organic structure. On 
the other side, Professors E., F., G., and 
H., avowed much more positively, that it 
had a most unmistakeable vegetable organ- 
isation, with perfect traces of woody fibre, 
cellular tissue, and every other character- 
istic of the best Wall’s End. ‘Professor I. 
found that it had no fixed carbonaceous base, 
but its base was earthy matter: Professor K. 
discovered on the contrary that the base was 
decidedly carbonaceous, with very slight traces 
of earth. Professor ‘I. could obtain nothing 
like coke from it, and he had tried very ha 
too; whilst Professor K., with scarcely an 
effort, had obtained forty-one per cent. of coke 
from it ! 

Now, I take it, that there is no need of an 
acquaintance with chemistry or geology—no 
necessity for fathoming the constituents of 
bituminous shales, earbonaceous bases, cel- 
lular tissues, &., to arrive at a due apprecia- 
tion of the absurd and anomalous position 
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in which science was here placed. The evi- 
dence of a Newcastle coal viewer adduced 
before a properly constituted Tribunal of 
Commerce would have settled the case in five 
minutes. 

Setting these considerations aside, we arrive 
at a powerful argument for the establish- 
ment of tribunals; which, by a mere effort 
of common sense and common justice, will 
save the pockets of disputants, the time of 
public officials, and moreover save men of 
science from humiliating exhibitions. The 
coal case was given in favour of the defendant 
and lessee ; and, so far, justice was doubtless 
served, for according to a straightforward 
and honest interpretation of words, a black 
inflammable substance dug out of the earth 
which gives forth inflammable gas, remains 
coal, until a new special word be given to it ; 
and even then it must. and will always belong to 
the genus Coal. Had the dispute been brought 
before a commercial tribunal the technicalities 
of science would not have been called to their 
aid—they would have eontented themselves 
with an examination of the true purport of 
the lease by which the defendant held the 
mines, and whether the mineral in question 
was or ‘was not what is popularly and gene- 
rally known amongst business men as a coal, 
without reference to any scientific distinctions 
or legal quiddities. 

The agitation in favour of “Tribunals” 
was commenced in the City of London 
about two years since. It has gone on with 
some degree of success ; although far from 
sharing that countenance which it richly 
deserves. There are conflicting interests at 
work. Strong prejudices and legal opposition 
have hitherto stood in the way. ‘Thanks, 
however, to the zeal and public spirit of 
one man, the tide of public opinion ‘has 
begun to set in favour of the movement. 
The adhesion of nearly all the Chambers 
of Commerce throughout the provinces 
testify how keenly men of business feel the 
incubus of the law in their daily opera- 
tions, and the result of strong convictions on 
the subject has been the adoption of pe- 
titions to both Houses of Parliament praying 
that a committee may be appointed for 
the purpose of inquiring into this most im- 
portant subject with a view to legislating 
thereon. 

Such a committee would assuredly bring 
to light some eurious and forcible testimony 
in favour of what is now asked, and there is 
no reason why Tribunals of Commerce may 
not be as readily formed in this country as 
elsewhere. ‘he machinery may be so simple, 
the expense so trifling, that it is diffieult to 
coneeive any real objections to their formation. 
A council of merchants, bankers, and others 
accessible to the trading and manufacturing 
community at all times and in the speediest 
manner, would undoubtedly prove a welcome 
‘boon. The suggestion of a stipendiary judge 
with a sound legal education and ini 
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instead of a purely commercial president may 
be well worth consideration. The legal ele- 
ment would perhaps be an essential ingredient 
in such a Court. Our complaint is, that it 
at present overrides and swamps every other 
good element. Sagacity in seizing the corns 


of evidence and separating it in an instant 
from the husk ; skill in combining scattered 
points of testimony; acuteness in detecting 
discrepancies, and in harmonising varieties 
of evidence seemingly discordant but really 
in unison, are only to be found in a “legal 
mind.” 


BUCHAREST. 


Tue name of Bucharest has of late become 
familiar in our mouths, and meets our eye in 
the corner of every newspaper. Political 
writers, and geographers call it a capital, 
and it certainly is the chief place, the seat of 
Government of the province of Wallachia. 
But it does not rise to our notions of a 
agiels being in reality nothing but a huge 

illage scattered upon a plain on both sides 
the Dimbowitza at about thirty-seven miles 
of direct distance from the confluence of that 
river with the Danube ; and two hundred and 
eighty miles west-north-west of Constanti- 
nople. The space it covers is enormous ; 
and, when seen from a distance, it suggests 
ideas of prosperity—even of splendour. This 
is the case with most Oriental cities, They 
dazzle from afar ; but, as you approach, their 
beauty vanishes; just as, in the mirage, 
imaginary forests, lakes, and islands dwindle, 
on near inspection, into tufts of sunburnt 
grass, 

If you wish to have the pleasure of con- 
trast, you must approach Bucharest from the 
north, and come suddenly to the edge of 
the eminence where stands the principal 
church, sometimes called the Cathedral. The 
whole extent of the city is visible from this 
vantage ground, and three hundred and sixty- 
five steeples, seeming architectural in the 
distance, shoot up and flash above the houses 
and gardens. Let the time be the bright 
beginning of spring. The sky overhead has 
not a speck ; except that here and there may 
be seen, slowly soaring, some hundreds of 
those huge vultures which serve as the 
scavengers of Eastern cities. The scene is 
one of exquisite beauty. The houses cluster 
far down on the banks of the river, nowhere 
unaccompanied by trees, and then scatter 
away on either hand, seemingly without 
lines ; for where they appear to end, and the 
forest to begin, there may always be dis- 
covered other roofs and other white walls 
gleaming amidst the foliage. On the plain to 
the right several intensely green oval expanses 
are sharply defined. These are marshes on 
the edges of which the Zigans or gipsies 
dig in search of tortoises, which they bring 
to the market to sell. To the east, the 
country is covered as far as the eye can reach 
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with vast forests of larch, pine, and oak trees, 
Beyond the city the yellow fields of maize set 
sharply off from verdant pasturages, or are 
intersected by streaks of ground covered with | 
reeds and patches of brushwood. Altogether 
the impression is produced, especially on one | 
who has just traversed the rugged defiles of | 
the Krappack Mountains, that this is an | 
opulent city—a city of merchants and monks, | 
such as one has read or dreamed of. 

Enter. Its grandeur is not overwhelming, | 
You come up to a hedge of prickly arti- | 
chokes, which some German topographist | 
—fresh from descriptions of Choczin—have 
called the lines of Bucharest ; and a single 
great beam is, or was (for this refers to 
ante-Russian times) drawn up by a pulley 
to admit you. Beyond, you find a semi- 
circular little place bordered by huts, with 
a few trees scattered here and there. A 
vague idea suggests itself to the European 
traveller that this is the spot where the 
maidens of the neighbourhood come out to 
dance when daily work is done. But he is 
soon undeceived; for his waggon at once 
sinks axle-deep into black mud, and his horses 
or oxen begin to splash and struggle ineffec- 
tually, What may be the social reasons why 
every entrance of Bucharest is stopped up by 


|a bog we do not exactly know. Some say it 


is for the convenience of the custom-house 
officers; who, if they happen to be asleep, 
are certain that no travellers can go 
stealthily in or out. After a nap they are 
sure to find half-a-dozen waggons sticking 
fast in the mud, from which they cannot be 
extricated except by several additional beasts 
brought for that purpose. It is true that 
in the hot season this mud is changed into 
grey dust, and is consequently more easy to 
cross ; but there is no travelling at that time 
of year. We must observe that both the 
custom-house officers and the police, who in- 
variably accompany them, at Bucharest, al- 
though inquisitive, are generally polite, and 
when they commit extortion, do it in a 
gentlemanly manner, that proves them to 
have received the influence of French civili- 
sation. 

Nothing can be more trivial than the pre- 
vailing style of architecture in Bucharest. A 
native will tell you that it is not worth while 
to build fine houses, because earthquakes 
would probably shake them down ; otherwise, 
he adds, London and Paris would be left far 
behind. There is a great deal of good hu- 
moured provincial pride in these excellent 
Wallachians. The houses are all, or nearly 
all, of one story, generally standing separate 
and are surrounded sometimes by gardens ; 
sometimes by expanses of rough ground. 
The materials are bricks and wood roughly 
whitewashed, which has an unpleasant effect 
insummer. The glare they occasion accounts 
for the fact that the people always go about 
with their eyes puckered up as if they had 
just laid aside spectacles, Here and there rise 
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mean-looking ehurches; something in the 
Byzantine style, each with two, three, or even 
four steeples, in which the eastern traveller 
misses the elegance of the minaret. The 
bells are not hung in these steeples, but upon 
a cross-pole supported by two uprights in 
front of the door, so that on church going 
days, which frequently occur, a couple of 
moustachioed ringers dressed in sheep-skin 
may be seen dangling from the rope, and at 
a distance may be supposed to be undergoing 
the extreme sentence of the law. There 
are nearly a hundred churches, but not one 
contains anything worthy of description, 
except, perhaps, that on the eminence to the 
north of the town. It was founded by Saint 
Spiridion, bishop of Erivan, in Armenia, and 
like all Greek churches, has the form of a 
cross. At first sight it resembles a fortress, 
and is in fact so built that it could serve for 
that purpose. The interior is decorated with 
aintings which are no doubt admired—in 
Redheotht ; and there is a balustrade around 
the sanctuary, richly gilt and covered with 
mouldings and arabesques, executed with 
some taste. 

Of late years, especially since the great fire, 
there have been built a good many houses, 
which are called palaces. At a little dis- 
tance they appear not inelegant, being sur- 
rounded by colonnades or fronted with 

rticos; yet the pillars are nothing but 
engths of pine trees covered with stucco. 
Here and there attempts at a frieze with 
plaster-of-Paris bas-reliefs peep out. Within, 
there are tolerably fine apartments fitted up 
curiously, half in the French and half in the 
Eastern style, with arm-chairs and divans, 
tables and small carpets to sit upon, books of 
caricatures and long pipes. In the same room 
may sometimes be seen a lady dressed from 
the first shops in the Chausée d’Antin and 
her husband, a wealthy Boyard (landed pro- 
oo with a long beard, clothed in a 
aitan. 


Let us not yet, however, seek the shelter 


of a roof. We have something more to say 
about the streets, which are of various degrees 
of width; sometimes diminishing to mere 
alleys and sometimes spreading as broad as 
Portland Place. A few are paved roughly 
with stones placed, or rather thrown care- 
lessly upon the ground. It would have been 
better had the people of Bucharest stuck to 
their wooden pavements, for as it is, their 
best streets sometimes resemble the bed of a 
mountain torrent. The name for streets 
is ponti (bridges) ; which, when laid with 
transverse logs of wood, they really are. But 
now at certain seasons they are channels 
without bridges. At various places re- 
gularly every spring when the snow melts, 
the earth gives way and sinks into great 
holes, which the people are compelled to fill 
up with straw and faggots. It never seems 
to have occurred to any one that a founda- 
tion was required for the paving-stones, 
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The older streets are still covered with long 
beams of wood placed crosswise, under which 
water and mud collect undisturbed. They 
are not fastened with any pretence of care ; 
and, when a carriage passes on one side of a 
street, it sometimes weighs down the end of a 
plank and casts the unfortunate passenger 
who may happen to be at the other end 
into the air. e people near him begin to 
laugh ; but, when the plank goes down, 
a splash of black mud covers them from 
head to foot and changes their merriment 
into rage and disgust. In winter, a depth of 
three or four feet of snow paves the street. 
It is rapidly trod into a hard mass, mixed 
with stones and dirt. Then they appear clean 
and smooth and the sledges go whirling to and 
fro. But spring comes on and when the thaw 
commences, neither horse nor man can pro- 
ceed. Hundreds of galley-slaves are turned 
out, under task-masters armed with whips, 
to clear away the snow which rapidly de- 
generates into mud. Instead of removing 
it outside the town they pile it against the 
walls of the houses, which are therefore in 
some places half concealed by heaps of dirt, 
consisting of the sediment which has been 
left after the snow has melted. The streets 
are converted then into so many slimy 
kennels. 

The bazaars of Bucharest are not interesting 
or well supplied. A few shops of semi- 
European appearance contain articles ot 
French manufacture, but they are flanked by 
stalls in the native style; that is to say, re- 
cesses with great shutters that open upwards, 
to form a projecting roof during the day-time. 
As usual, in the East, each trade has a little: 
street to itself. There is, for example, the 
street of the Leipsikani or traders from 
Leipsic ; the street of the money-changers ; 
the street of the fiddlers, and above the 
street of the Kofetars or sweetmeat-dealers, 
In some quarters the streets are bordered 
by lofty wooden palings, behind which the 
huts are concealed. It is here that strangers 
go to see the dances of the Zigans in per- 
fection. 

But we must not forget the Po-de- 
Mogochoya. This is the principal promenade: 
of Bucharest. It crosses the town nearly 
from one end to the other, with a mean 
breadth of thirty feet. Here in the afternoon, 
or rather in the evening—for the hour 
becomes more fashionable as it grows later— 
may be seen a very curious spectacle. The 
Boyards are out to take the air; every one 
in his carriage, his droski, his sledge, or his 
tandem, They do not move gently along, but 
take that opportunity to show the mettle of 
their horses. It seems to be one of their ob- 
jects to drive all pedestrians out of the street : 
as for their accommodation no foot pave- 
ment exists. The ground is almost always 
covered with mud and pools of water. About 
four o’clock some impatient Wallachian dandy 
comes dashing down. Immediately quiet 
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disappear. Those who are obstinate prepare to 
take refuge on the mounds that extend along 
the walls of the houses. The precaution is 
in vain, for the mud splashes up to the roofs 
on either hand, and prudent housewives shut 
their windows. Presently another young 
Boyard whirls into the street. By tacit con- 
senta race is at once begun. A third com- 
petitor appears. Then a fourth. At length 
dozens, hundreds, of various kinds of vehicles 
join in ; all moving at terrific speed, back- 
ward and forward, as if they were running des- 
perate races for enormous stakes. Some may 
drop off, but others come to increase the whirl 
and confusion, and the hurry-skurry continues 
until long after the crazy lanterns are lighted. 
This is the best time to see the Po-de-Mogo- 
choya in, what the fashionables of Bucharest 
are pleased to call its glory. From the roof 
of the hotel, kept by M. Louzzo, this thorough- 
fare resembles a vast trench, at the bottom of 
which lights are flashing to and fro with 
immense rapidity. Besides the trampling of 
the high stepping horses, and the rattling 
of the wheels, there rises on the air a con- 
tinued shout ; for the coachmen, getting ex 


people, who cannot afford a vehicle, begin to 


cited in their work, urge on their horses 
with half-savage cries, or jeer one another ; 
whilst their masters occasionally put their 
heads out of window and roar a salutation 
to some passing acquaintance. Accidents 
rarely occur, which seems a miracle, At 
about mine o’clock every cne goes home to 
coffee and whist, and the streets are entirely 
deserted, save by a band of some fifty police- 
men, who patrol in various directions, and 
by some hundreds of private watchmen, 
called, from the cry they use, Quiné Acélo 
{who goes there 2). 

Tt must be admitted that Bucharest is 
rapidly improving. In a few years our 
description will no longer apply ; that is to 
say, if the development of civilisation be 
not checked by the continued presence. of 
a foreign army,and the interference of rival 
despotisms, It would not be doing justice to 
the Wallachians if we omitted to mention, 
that all the classes which are accessible by 
position to education, have been, for some 
years past, animated by an extreme desire of 
mmprovement., Two distinct influences are at 
work; that of Russia, which is accepted by 
necessity ; and that of France, which is chosen 
from taste. The Wallachian ladies, espe- 
cially, import their ideas and their bonnets 
from Paris, and we have known some whose 
elegance and refinement, both of manners 
and of mind, could not be surpassed in 
Belgravia, or the Faubourg St. Germain. 
They have besides a certain simplicity 
of character that exhibits itself now and 
then in charming simplicities that only 
render them more fascinating. The fault 
into which they are most liable to fall, is 
affectation. They are sometimes ashamed 
of the very quality that gives the charm 
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to their character, and escape into extra- 
vagance to avoid what they fear may be called 
rusticity. 

It is not long since the people of Wallachia, | 
nobles and peasants, were amongst the rudest | 
and most uncouth people in Europe. Nearly 
all their improvement dates from this century, | 
Fifty years ago, the children of the richest | 
Boyards were brought up in almost a wild | 
state, in company with the servants and slaves 
of the house; who were for the most part 
Zigans, who took pleasure in teaching them | 
their own vices, The little instruction that | 
existed, comprised a knowledge of the Greek 
language, which was made fashionable by the 
Court of the Zanariate Hospodars. A kaloyer, 
pocue from some convent for the purpose, | 

ecame part of the family, and whilst teaching 

his language, contrived to infiltrate a few 
notions principally on theological subjects, | 
Some stiff old Boyards resisted this Hellenic | 
influence ; but asa general rule, all the upper | 
classes spoke Greek. In the last century the | 
services of the church were celebrated in the | 
Sclavonic language, which neither the clergy | 
nor the people understood ; but afterwards | 
they were translated into Wallachian or 

modern Greek.. At present, the French lan- 

guage has been very generally introduced, and | 
it is rare to find a respectable person who 
cannot speak it, In most houses there is 
a library of French literature, and it is 
worth observing that the Belgian piracies 
are looked upon with distrust. and con- 
tempt: every one prides himself on having 
the best Paris edition. Since, indeed, the | 
final emergence of Wallachia into the quasi 
independence in the year eighteen hundred 
and thirty-four, praise-worthy efforts have 
been made, especially in Bucharest, to supply 

all classes with means of education. | 

Wecannot say, however, that as a general 
rule the class of Boyards is very far ad- 
vanced. To understand their real state and | 
position, the knowledge of a few details 
is necessary. As in many countries of the 
east, the population of Wallachia is prac- 
tically divided into four distinct. castes, the | 
limits of which are divided by social and poli- 
tical, not religious prejudices. Above the 
Zigans come the peasants; and then the mer- | 
chants and the Boyards. This last word means | 
a fighting man or warrior, and is now used as 4 
title. Those who bear it are all landed propri- | 
etors, and indeed nearly the whole country is | 
divided between them and the religious con- 
gregations. In old times, they lived scattered 
through the whole province on their estates 
like our feudal barons; but they now con- | 
gregate in the capital and leave the charge of | 
their property to stewards. hen we s 
of the influence of foreign civilisation on | 
Wallachian society, we allude to this com | 
gregation of more or less wealthy land | 
owners whose means and position allow 
them: to indulge in luxury and to cultivate 


refinement, 
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A great many Boyards have now thrown 
aside the old kaftan and adopted our in- 
elegant costume. A Bucharest dandy is 
wretched if not well supplied with patent 
leather boots and fine kid gloves, He has 
also an exaggerated fondness for eye-glasses 
and spectacles ; watch-chains, rings, and every- 
thing in fact that he supposes to be the out- 
ward sign of civilisation. As in the case of 
the Levantines who ape European manners, 
the young Wallachians sometimes fall into 
the mistake of supposing that there cannot be 
too much of a good thing, so that their 
toilette is often overdone. In fact a great 

rtion of their faculties are expended in 
Setegtany their appearance into agreement 
with some ideal pattern of elegance, that 
is to say, some French exquisite fresh from 
the Boulevards des Italiens, who has passed 
that way in search of emotions. The satirical 
say that it became the fashion in Bucha- 
rest to yawn, because a certain dandy 
Count, attached to the French consulate, 
was addicted to that habit. However, we 
must hasten to remind the reader that it 
is not necessary to go to the banks of the 
Dimbowitza for empty-headed dandies ; and 
to add that there exists in Wallachia, a 
nucleus of intelligent, well-educated, and 
high-spirited young men, who will probably 
at some future time exercise a great and 
decisive influence on the fortunes of their 
country. Let them not be offended at our 
good-humoured notice of the absurdities of 
some amongst them—for, in common with 
thousands of Englishmen, we have feit for the 
sufferings of their country, and earnestly wish 
them better times. 

We have already noticed the recent in- 
troduction of European ideas, There was 
much to reform. Within this century there 
have been committed acts in that country 
which rival all the horrors that have been 
related of more eastern parallel. The princes 
were cruel to the Boyards, the Boyards to 
the peasants. In eighteen hundred and two 
aman’s feet were cut off for irreligion ; and 
in eighteen hundred and twenty-one un- 
mentionable horrors were perpetrated. Fre- 
quently, up to a very recent period, the 
Boyards used to exercise, with arbitrary 
ferocity, the right of life and death over their 
serfs and slaves. The punishments in use, 
both amongst them and the agents of autho- 
rity, were strange and barbarous. One of 

Os pnege was the deprivation of sleep, 
which is now often applied in other countries 
of the East, especially Egypt. The patient is 
forced to remain upright by blows, and some- 
times by wounds, until he drops from sheer 
exhaustion. 

These are disagreeable subjects. Let us 
run away from them into the country. There 
is a place called Baniassa, about a league 
from Bucharest, where ladies and geutle- 
men go in fine weather to breathe the fresh 
air and enjoy the verdure of the fields, the 
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perfume of the shrubs and flowers, and the 
pleasant shade of the trees. The wood is 
a succession of arcades, in which you some- 
times meet a peasant dressed in his sheep- 
skin tunic ; sometimes a pretty woman dang- 
ling her parasol in her?’ hand and listening 
to the soft things which a dandy in plaid 
pantaloons is whispering into her ear. The 
only objection to this otherwise charming 
spot is that it is too artificial. It is the 
Richmond or the St. Cloud of Bucharest, and 
contrasts curiously with the vast larch- woods 
beyond. There in reality can be admired 
the beauties of nature; and we would advise 
all those who are a little disappointed with 
the well-regulated beauties of Baniassa to 
push on over the semi-cultivated plain 
towards the confines of the hill-covered 
forests. 

Besides, they may meet with a little adven- 

ture like that which once occurred toa gentle- 
man, who was going in the country, but 
who learned more in one night about its 
manners than, if unfavoured by accident, he 
might have done in a month. He had 
proceeded about a couple of miles from Bani- 
assa, when suddenly there came a burst of 
mingled screams and laughter from a grove 
near at hand ; and, whilst he was considering 
what this might import, there rushed forth a 
crowd of youths an maidens pursued by an- 
other crowd, some armed with thongs, others 
with rods, both of which were-used with good 
effect. Our traveller checked his horse: and 
looked on in amazement, fancying himself 
suddenly transported back into the times of 
the Monades and Bacchanti. The girls had 
their black hair floating wildly over their 
shoulders, and were dressed simply in a sort 
of polka bordered with fur that reached only 
to their knees. They wore: leather sandals, 
and as they ran the strings of beads and orna- 
ments of metal on their necks, arms, and 
ankles jingled loudly. At first. the spec- 
tator imagined that this was mere sport ; 
but a maiden who passed right before his 
horse’s head received such a lash from a 
vigoroas pursuer that she turned round with 
tears in her eyes and an imprecation on 
her lips. 
The traveller thought his path had been 
eressed by the inmates of a madhouse ; and 
when the last of the group had disappeared 
in the disiance, proceeded on his visit to the 
forest. A little way on he came up with a 
man walking brisklyalong; he recognised in 
him the servant of one of his friends, and re- 
membered that he could speak French. He 
asked for an explanation of what he had 
seen 

- That, ” said the man, “ is the marriage of 
my cousin. They have begun the ceremony 
rather early, so that I miss my share.” 

Mr. Smith (the wayfarer) was puzzled. 
He had travelled in many countries, but had 
never seen the nuptial benediction adminis- 
tered at the end of a thong. Being of a 
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mythological turn of mind, he tried for an 
allegorical explanation, but could make no- 
thing of it. He was quite convinced of one 
thing, however; that the girl who had re- 
ceived a lash under his eyes would carry 
the mark to her grave. Shame pre- 
vented him at first from frankly pursuing 
his inquiries. 
his ignorance. However, he at last mus- 
tered up courage to say, “ Which was the 
bride 2” 

The man, who had no conception that mar- 
riages could be celebrated in any other manner, 
did not take notice of the absurdity of this 
question ; but went on to explain the whole 
affair. From his eloquent description it ap- 
peared that as soon as the parents have con- 
sented to the union of their daughter with a 
young man who has asked for her hand, 
a certain day near at hand is fixed. Long 
engagements are unknown. There is no legal 
contract, the blessing of the priest supplying 
the place ofeverything. On the morning of the 
eventful day four of the bride’s female friends 
come early, and dress her out for the ceremony. 
A tightly-fitting jacket, or polka, is first put 
on, often, we are sorry to say, without any of 
those intermediates, known under the generic 
name of linen. Over this is thrown a loose 
woollen tunic that entirely conceals the form ; 
whilst an impenetrable veil is wrapped round 
the head. The chief feature of the bridal cos- 
tume, however, is a heavy crown of tall black 


feathers placed upon the head, resembling 


the plumes of a hearse. Thus accoutred, the 
bridesmaids take the hand of the bride, and 
lead her slowly like a victim to the altar. On 
the way the procession, which is often very 
numerous, stops from time to time, for her 
to distribute alms to the poor. At the door 
of the church she shakes off her companions ; 
and it is a point of etiquette that she should 
walk, as Mr. Smith’s informant expressed 
it, in the attitude of a saint, to the seat pre- 

ared for her near the altar. Here the 

ridegroom meets her; a few prayers are 
read, their forefingers are hooked and 
joined during the pronunciation of the 

lessing, they kiss the back of the Papa’s 
hand, and are told that they are man and 
wife. 

Once escaped from the church a scene of 
confusion ensues, The bridegroom takes his 
bride by the hand, and runs back with her 
towards his house, pursued by her parents, and 
friends, who pretend to try and overtake 
them. Not succeeding, and not desiring to 
succeed, they turn upon the relations of the 
bridegroom, and revenge upon them the loss 
they have suffered by blows and stripes, 
Sometimes this singular retaliation is inflicted 
in the evening, during the supper, by the 
father and mother of the new wife; but 
oftener it becomes a romp among the young 
people, who take this opportunity to revenge 
themselves with impunity for any indignity 
they may have suffered. Probably the 


He did not like to show. 
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maiden, whose sufferings Mr. Smith deplored, 
had atrociously jilted her pursuer, and de- 
served her punishment. Resistance, let us 
add, is forbidden ; but immunity may be pur- 
chased by a jar of sulphured wine or a 

of arakee. 

Mr. Smith arrived at the village, situated 
on the skirts of the forest, just as a couple of 
szigoms, armed with fiddles, were beginning 
to strike up a merry tune. Instead of pro- 
ceeding at once to the country house of 
Prince Plikza, where he was to pass the night, 
he determined to alight and ool on. At first, 
indeed, he had some intention of asking the 
young lady whose whipping he had witnessed 
to dance a quadrille with ‘him ; and it would 
have been amusing to see our stiff country- 
man, with a shirt-collar sticking halfway up 
to his eyes—for we Englishmen adhere to this 
national feature in costume wherever we go 
as religiously as the Chinese do to their tails 
—bobbing up and down by the side of a lithe 
maiden, abile asa fawn. A tight jacket 
trimmed with fur served to display the sym- 
metry of her figure. But it was not a qua- 
drille that was danced; and Mr. Smith, 
being an indifferent waltzer and not com- 
prehending the mazes of the other dances, 
felt quite unable to shine in that sort of 
exhibition. 

He was told that neither among the 
szigoms nor the peasants is the marriage tie 
very much respected. The morals of the 
country are certainly relaxed. Better things 
might be expected, he thought, of the Boyards; 
but an hour’s conversation that evening at 
supper enlightened him. We are sorry to 
confirm his testimony. Russian -commu- 
nication has corrupted good manners. The 
story of Beppo was not very long ago repeated 
here under peculiar circumstances, A husband 
went away from his young wife for a year. 
On his return he found her married again. 
She had procured by some means a legal 
separation during his absence. He expos- 
tulated, and brought the matter before the 
law courts. Grave judges pondered on the 
case, a verdict was given for the wife, and 
the plaintiff-husband was non-suited with 
costs ! 


STARLIGHT IN THE GARDEN. 


Tue Garden (by its ivied walls inclosed) 
Beneath the witching of the night remains 
All tranced and breathless; and, in dreams reposed, 
The white-walled house, with blinded window- 
panes, 
Glimmers from far like one vast pearl between 
The clustering of its dark and shadowy green. 


A night in June; and yet ‘tis scarcely night, 
But rather a faint dusk—a languid day, 
Sleeping in heaven—the interfluent light 
Of Even and Morning, met upon one way ; 
Aud, all about the watchful sky, a bloom 
Of silver star-flowers fills the soft blue gloom. 
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Silence and odorous dimness, like a ghost, 

Possess this ancient garden utterly : 
The grass-plots smile beneath the starry host ; 

The trees look conscious of the conscious sky ; 
The flowers, insphered in sleep, and dew, and balm, 
Seem holding at their hearts an infinite calm. 


Even the old brick wall—that with the sun 
Of many years has ripened like a fruit, 
In streaks of softened yellow, red, and dun, 
With broidery of gold lichens, that strike root 
In arid fissures—wears a face of rest, 
Like one who blesses all things, and is blest. 


The empty vases on the terrace-walk, 
The path-ways winding underneath the trees, 
The moon-white fountains that aye stir and talk, 
The ivy’s dark and murmuring mysteries, 
And all the pale and quiet statues, seem 
Half shrouded in some bright and filmy dream. 


There is a soul to-night in everything 
Within this garden, old, and green, and still : 
The Spirit of the Stars, with noiseless wing, 
Glides round about it,—and his ardours fill 
All things with life ; but most of all the flowers, 
Close shut, like maidens in enchanted towers. 


The sweet breath of the flowers ascends the air, 
And perfumes «ll the starry palace-gates, 
Climbing the vaulted heavens like a prayer . 
The quickly answering star-light penetrates 
Between the close lids of the flowers, and parts 
Its way, and thrills against their golden hearts. 


“Oh, bright sky-people!” say the flowers, “ we 
know 
That we must pass and vanish like a breath 
Whenever the sharp winds shall bid us go ; 
And that your being bath no shade of death, 
But floats upon the azure stream of years, 
Lucid and smooth, where never end appears, 


“ And yet—oh, pardon the bold thought !—we yearn 
In love towards your distant orbs ; and we 

Have quivered at your touch, and sighed to burr 
Our lives away in a long dream of ye. 

Oh, let us die into your light—as hues 

Of sunset lapse, and faint, and interfuse ! 


“ Out of the mystery of the formless night 
We woke, and trembled into life’s strange dawn, 
And felt the air, and laughed against the light ; 
And soon our fragile souls will be withdrawn 
Like sighs into the wide air's emptiness : 
Yet sometimes of new life we dream and guess. 


“ Millions of blossoms like ourselves, we feel, 
Have flushed before austere Eternity, 

And twined about the year’s fast-running wheel, 
And drooped, and faded to the quiet sky. 

We are as dew in noon ; yet we aspire, 

Moth-like, towards your white, etherial fire.” 


And the stars answer—“ There is no true death : 
What seems to blight the green earth like a 
curse 
Is but a shade that briefly fluttereth, 
God-thrown upon the luminous universe, 
To dusk the too greatsplendour. Therefore, flowers, 
Your souls shall incense all the endless hours, 
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Your withered blooms shall waken, and expand 
More fair than now when set in earthly clay, 
Fast ripening to the grave in which ye stand. 
The tender ghosts of hues and odours dead 
Are as the ground on which our nations tread.” 


At this, the flowers, as if in pleasure, stirr'd, 
And a new joy was born within the night: 
The wind breathed low its one primeval word, 
Like some most ancient secret on its flight ; 
And Heaven, and Earth, and all things, seemed to 
kiss, 
Love-lost in many mingling sympathies. 


THE GREAT SADDLEWORTH 
EXHIBITION. 


Last week my friend, Miss Clytemnestra 
Stanley, asked me to go with her and her 
sister, Miss Cordelia, to the Saddleworth 
Great Exhibition, and to have a day’s holiday 
upon the Moors to gather bilberries. As 
I am rather proud of Miss Clytemnestra’s 
regard, I felt flattered by her invitation, 
to say nothing of wishing to see the Exhi- 
bition, of which I had heard wonders. 
One fine day last week we started early, to 
have a long day before us. The railway 
would have taken us within half a mile of the 
place, but we preferred going in our own 
conveyance—a light butcher’s cart, drawn by 
a mare of many virtues, but considerably 
more spirit than was desirable. 

Clytemnestra and her two sisters are 
dealers in fish and game ; fine high-spirited 
women, who live by themselves, and scorn to 
have the shadow of aman near them. They 
have lived together for years. Miss Cordelia 
was taught to groom the mare and stable it 
down when she was so little that she had to 
stand upon a stool to reach its neck, She is 

rown a fine tall young woman now, and 
nobody to look at her would suspect that she 
can not. only groom her horse, but build a 
stable with her own hands if need be. They 
are three very remarkable women, but they 
would require an article all to themselves. 
How they came to be christened such mag- 
nificent names is a mystery I never was 
told. 

Well, we started with many injunctions 
from the eldest sister to take care of our- 
selves. Miss Adeliza seemed to consider us 
as giddy young creatures who would be sure 
to get into mischief—and she could not go 
along with us, as she had to attend to the 
scaling of a fine cod and the boiling of a peck 
of shrimps—after stuffing an armful of cloaks 
into the cart behind us, and enquirizig whether 
we had recollected to take money enough, she 
allowed us to depart, watching us all the way 
down the street. Clytemnestra drove. She 
was accustomed to it. 

“The Saddleworth district,” as it is called, 
lies on the confines of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire, The high road runs along the edge 
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of a deep valley, surrounded on all sides by 
a labyrinth of hills, the ridges forming a 
combination of perspective which seems more 
like the clouds at sunset, than things of solid 
land. Above the high road, along a steep 
embankment, is the railway, and the hills 
rise steep on the other side of it. The railway, 
with the electric telegraph, the high road, 
the canal, and the river, all run side by side 
within the breadth of a hundred yards of each 
other. The country is very thinly popu- 
lated, and except when the mills are loose, 
there is an oppressive sense of loneliness, At 
every turn the hills shut out the world more 
and more, until it seems a wonder how we 
ever got here, or how we are ever to get out. 
The road is not level for a yard together, and 
every step brings us deeper amongst the 
hills. It is an intensely manufacturing dis- 
trict, the streams from the hills making a 
splendid water power. Magnificent cotton 
mills, looking more like palaces than places 
of industry, with beautiful villa-like resi- 
dences at short distances from them, belong- 
ing to the proprietors, are to be seen in all 
directions; in the most picturesque situa- 
tions, and often in places where it would 
seem impossible for a mill to stand, These 
mills, as well as the residences, are built of 
white stone, and are five or six stories high, 
with tall spire-like chimneys ; they are all 
full of costly machinery. Clusters of grey 
stone cottages for the work-people are scat- 
tered about; but neither the mills nor 
the cottages seem to take up any room, nor 
do they break the loneliness and silence of 
the scene. The amount of capital in- 
vested within a compass of six miles round 
Ashton and Stayley Bridge is something 
wonderful. 

We passed through the village of Mossley, 
which seems cui out of the rock, and is inha- 
bited entirely by work-people—* hands” as 
they are called. One small village rejoices in 
the name of “ Down-at-the-Bottom,” another 
is called “Herod,” consisting of scattered 
houses, above our head and below our feet. 
The changing shadows on the hills and the 
deep clear purple mist that filled the valley, 
did not hinder the view, but gave it a strangely 
solemn aspect. No human life or human 
bustle seemed able to assert itself—the silence 
of nature swallowed it up. Our plan was to 

o to “ Bills o’ Jacks,” about three miles from 
dleworth, dine there, and then walk across 
the moor to the Exhibition. 

Gradually all signs of human life disap- 
peared, and after ascending a steep hill, 
overhanging a precipice without any parapet 
wall to keep us from falling over, we 
came upon a wild tract of moorland, with 
steep crags towering high above our heads, 
and huge blocks of grey rock lying about, 
like masses of the solidest masonry over- 
thrown ; not a habitation in sight, only the 
hills shutting us in more closely than ever. 
Tt looked the very spot where a niurderer 
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might take refuge to hide himself. A sharp 


turn and a sudden descent brought us to a | 
little wayside house of entertainment lying | 


in a hollow under the high road, and not 
to be seen before. This is Bills 0’ Jacks, 


| 


| 


a place of great resort, in spite of its lone- | 


liness. 
An old man and his 
son lived there together. 
it is now, a wayside inn, and was their own 
property: it had been in their family for 
generations. The son was married, and had 
two children, but he did not live with his 
wife, as he had a romantic attachment to his 
father, and would not live away from him, 
They kept no servant. One day the son 
went out to buy some flour and groceries. 
Some acquaintance in the town asked him 
to stay awhile and rest. He said, “No: 


Some years ago it was the scene | 
-of a ghastly murder. 
It was then, as | 


he had met some Irish tramps on his road, | 


going towards their house, and he was afraid 
the old man might be put about with them 
—he must make haste home to help him.” 
The next day, people calling at the house 
found the son lying just within the doorway 
with his head all ‘Saaen to pieces, and the 
things hehad brought home with him saturated 
with blood. He had been killed, apparently, 


as he entered. The old man was lying dead | 


upon the kitchen hearth, covered with frightful 
wounds, 
heard of; and now, most likely, never will 
be. 
family. 


The murderers have never been | 


The house still belongs to the same | 


The first person we saw on our arrival was | 
the widow of the son, now an old woman, | 


but erect and alert. 


She was extremely | 


kind and friendly; but I fancied that she | 
looked as if she had seen a horror which | 


had put a desperation between her and the 
rest of the world. 
and his wife; the son a handsome, sensible- 


She lives with her son | 


looking man, and his wife the very ideal ofa | 


comely matron—calm, kind, sensible, with 
mellow beauty ; she seemed to spread a 
motherly peace and comfort around: her. 
There was much bustle going on, for parties 
of country holiday-makers were there ; but 
nothing seemed to disturb her calm hos- 
pitality. She was very fond of Clytemnestra 
and her sisters, whom she had known for 


years, so that our coming was hailed with | 


delight. 
before us to eat, and though I could not 
suppress a shudder at finding myself on the 
very spot where the old man had lain, yet, 


as the kitchen looked bright and cheerful, and | 
no traces of the tragedy were visible, I tried 


not to'think of it. 
After dinner, we set off over the hill-side, 


which was in full bloom with the heather. | 


Numbers of children and country people who 
had come from many miles camel were 
swarming amongst the rocks, picking bil- 
berries’ for sale. 
lovely scene. As far as the eye could reach 
there was not a habitation in sight ; a deep 


It was a lovely day anda | 


The best of everything was set | 
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valley lay at our feet, and across it were 
the hills rising in long ridges, the breaks in 
them disclosing further ridges of other hills 
beyond, and again beyond those, forming a 
singular series of perspective distances, over 
which the deep blue shadows shifted and 
varied continually. It was hard to believe that 
such a thing as a town, or any congregation of 
human dwellings had there an existence, and 
it was certainly a most unlikely locality in 
which to seek for an Exmipirion. 

After descending the hill, at the foot of 
the rock called “ Pots and Pans,” we saw 
a litttle island of stone houses lying away 
before us, in the hollow of some hills, which 
rose in an amphitheatre above them. This 
was the village of Saddleworth ; and, after 
a quarter of an hour’s further walking across 
some rough fields, we had reached the end of 
our journey. Saddleworth is two straggling 
streets of shops and cottages; the ground 
so abrupt and irregular that the back door 
of one cae will be often on a level with 
the top story of another. It is chiefly in- 
habited by the work-people of the neighbour- 
ing mills. A railway station has, within the 
last few years, brought it into the direct line 
from Manchester to Leeds. 

EXHIBITION, in great letters over a door, 
told us we were before the object of our 
search. Ascending a dark, narrow, wooden 
staircase, we paid our shillings on the 
topmost step, and found ourselves standing 


plump face to face with the wonders of the 
place. I felt curious to see the sort of people 
who would be gathered in that out-of-the- 
world spot. They were not “ mill-hands,” 


but quite a different class ; people who, most 
likely, had cloth looms of their own at home— 
for in Yorkshire there is still very much of 
this domestic manufacture going on. The 
men buy their yarn, get it dyed for them, 
and weave it up in their own houses. They 
then take the web of cloth on their shoulders, 
and either go with it about the country to 
sell it, or else take it to the Cloth Hall at 
Leeds or Huddersfield, and dispose of it there 
on market-day. There was something touch- 
ing in the good-humoured stupidity with 
which they looked upon the objects they had 
never seen before,.and the intelligent greeting 
they gave to whatever was familiar. 

The Exhibition had no specific feature ; 
but, in the care and taste with which the 
various objects were arranged, it gave evi- 
dence that. those who had presided over 
its getting up had not grudged trouble. The 
articles had chiefly been contributed by 
families connected with the district, who 
must have dismantled their houses and 
drawing-rooms of some of their most valu- 
able adornments; and this gave a certain 
spirit of good intention and kind-hearted- 
ness to the whole affair, which was the 
real charm of it. The object, I was told, is 
to recruit the funds of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, which (as is no wonder) are a in very 
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languishing state. The first room contained 
several plaster casts and busts of every 
species of phrenological development—great 
men, murderers, and criminals of every degree ; 
and there was also the cast of that unhappy 
youth with the enlarged head, who seems to 
have been sent to die of water on the brain for 
the especial interest of science ; for his effigy is 
to be seen either cast or engraved in all places 
where the “human skull divine” is treated 
of. Clytemnestra was much attracted in this 
room by the bust of Sir Isaac Newton, and 
the anatomical preparation of a horse’s head ; 
but the real interest of the party was not 
excited until we entered a room where there 
were some cases of stuffed birds, not very 
rare ones ; but such as may be seen in Eng- 
land. Here the little girl whom we had 
brought with us from Bills 0’ Jacks, came 
beaming up with the exclamation that “she 
found some real moor-game in a glass case, 
and a fox, that looked as if he was alive!” 
This sharp, bright little child of twelve 
years old—who had lived on the moors all 
her life, and had never been further from 
home than to Ashton, which to her seemed 
a great metropolis—took no sort of interest in 
the pictures, and bronzes, and statuettes, and 
other fine things, but greeted the objects she 
knew, with a burst of enthusiasm. The only 
novelty she seemed to care about, was an 
ostrich egg, which she spoke of just as the 
people in the Arabian Nights’ spoke of the 
roc’s egg. Clytemnestra—an excellent judge 
of game—pulled me to come and look at some 
lovely ptarmigans, and the most beautiful 
grouse she ever saw. Certainly they were 
excellently well preserved and stuffed ; but 
amongst so many novelties I did not expect 
they would have attracted one who sees grouse 
professionally every day of the season: I 
suppose it was like recognising the face of a 
friend in a strange place. 

One room was filled with electrical and 
philosophical apparatus. A crowd of people 
were looking at them as if they had been 
implements of sorcery ; whilst one, a placid, 
good-natured countryman was preparing to 
be “ electrified ;” his“ missus ” sitting by with 
an air that seemed to say he deserved what- 
ever he might be bringing on himself. 

In the machinery-room there were a few 
beautiful models: a knitting-machine in full 
force, which turned out beautifully knitted 
grey stockings: and a sewing-machine, which 
was even a greater innovation than the other. 
This appeared to be an attractive room. 
There were some tolerable pictures, which the 
people admired when the subjects were things 
they understood or had seen before—whatever 
was absolutely new, nobody appeared to care 
about. A hall was fitted up with curious 
old furniture, carved cabinets, old armour, 
tapestry, &c.—all arranged in a very tasteful 
manner—whilst an organ or seraphine, which 
was constantly played, made this the centre 
of attraction. Articles for sale were laid out. 
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in the centre of one room, and a collection of 
what some think curiosities, and others 
rubbish, was arranged along one side of the 
room, Amid the medley of carved ivory 
boxes, Chinese mandarins, and black-letter 
books, one pair of curiosities elaborately 
labelled attracted me; the shoe and patten 
of a certain’ Mrs. Susannah Dobson, or 
some such name, the daughter of her father 
and mother, whose names were inscribed. 
She died—the label told us how many years 
ago, and also that a monument to her memory 
had been erected in her parish church! the 
old lady was doubtless a notability in her day, 
and we saw how people walked in pattens 
when they were ingenious inventions. 

By this time we had gone pretty well 
through the Exhibition, and prepared to 
retrace our steps over the rocky moor. That 
strange wild district seems to lie apart from 
all the world, but in some of the scattered 
cottages there are histories going on, beside 
which the incidents in a French novel are 
tame. There are men and women, too, who go 
about looking quite rough and natural, who 
have had incidents in their past lives that 
one would have thought must inevitably have 
wrecked any existence for ever—but it seems 
that fancy goes for a great deal in these 
matters. The matter-of-fact prosaic manner 
in which I was told some of the most startling 
incidents one could well listen to, astonished 
me even more than the things themselves. 
When we once more reached Bills o’ Jacks, we 
had only time to have tea; for the evenings 
soon begin to close in, and our road home 
was not made for travelling in darkness. 
Our return home did not seem likely to be as 
successful as our coming out; for the little 
jade of a mare—who had had nothing to do 

ut eat corn and enjoy herself—chose to be 
excited at finding herself in a strange place, 
and to be startled by the sound of the falling 
water, and began to plunge and dance in a 
way that Clytemnestra called playful. She 
made as many excuses for her as a mother 
might for a spoiled child; but the two facts 
remained—that I was a rank coward and that 
the road for the first two miles was down a 
hill that was awkward enough when we came 
up it in the morning. So Cordelia good- 
naturedly walked with me to the bottom; 
although I am sure it must have tried the pa- 
tience of both sisters to see me frightened at 
what they did every day. When we were 
once more fairly seated in the cart, I was 
told that the mare had been kept without 
work and on an extra allowance of corn for 
three or four days, “in order that she 
might be quite fresh for us!” It was un- 
ie of me, but how thankfully would 

have changed her for a sedate cart-horse 
without any imagination, and with much 
less corn! The lights were gleaming on the 
hill sides as we passed along, and the dusk 
had long set in before we arrived home, and 
found Adeliza looking anxiously up the street 
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for us, for she had begun to feel some mis- 
givings about our capabilities of taking care 
of ourselves. She had a comfortable supper 
ready for us,and when she had heard our ad- 
ventures, she declared, with an emphatic 
shake of her head, that the little Jezebel of a 
mare should go through a course of hard 
work before she trusted her to go anywhere 
without her again. 

Thus we accomplished one object of our 
expedition, We had seen the Great Saddle- 
worth Exhibition; but the pranks of the 
mare had prevented us from bringing home 
a single bilberry. 


DEAD RECKONING AT THE 
MORGUE. 


On the island of the city of Paris, stands 
the Palace of Justice, with its numerous 
courts of law and echoing Hall of the Lost 
Footsteps (Salle des Pas perdus) ; its near 
and necessary neighbour, the Prison of the 
Conciérgerie, once vomiting indiscriminately 
into the guillotine-cart crime and innocence ; 
the Holy Chapel, that marvel of Gothic 
architecture; the great flower market, which, 
with its rival on the Place de la Made- 
leine, supplies all Paris with bouquets; the 
Prefecture of Police, where strangers must go 
or send, if for no other purpose than to have 
their passports indorsed ; the great cathedral 
of Nétre Dame, alone worthy of a pilgri- 
mage ; the hospital of the Hétel Dieu, always 
dedicated to humanity, and once called by 
that name, when the virtue was scarce in 
Paris ; and, not the least curious, though, to 
the majority of sight-seers, perhaps the least 
agreeable, the Morgue, or “ dead-house.” 

Why the Morgue is so designated, few 
except philologists can tell. According to 
Vaugelas, morgue is an old French word sig- 
nifying face ; and it is still used to express a 
consequential look or haughty manner reflected 
from the countenance. In former times there 
used to be a small lobby just within the en- 
trance to all the prisons which, in France, was 
called the morgue ; because it was there that 
the gaolers examined the morgue or face of 
each prisoner before he was taken to his cell, 
that he might be recognised in case of at- 
tempted evasion. At a later period, it was in 
these ante-chambers that the bodies of such 
as were found dead in the steets or elsewhere, 
were exposed, for recognition, to the gaze of 
the public, who peeped at them through a 
wicket in the prison door. In Paris, the 
general place of exposure was in the lower 
gaol or morgue of the prison of the great 
Chatelet, and the principal regulations to be 
observed in giving effect to the measure were 
set forth in a police ordinance of the ninth 
of the month Floréal, in the year eight, which 
means the twenty-eighth of April, eighteen 
hundred, as follows :— 

As soon as a corpse was brought to the 
lower gaol, it was to be exposed to public 
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view, with all the respect due to decency and 
ropriety, the clothes of the deceased hanging 
Peside it, and it was thus to remain for three 
days. In case of the body being recognised, 
those who identified it were to make their 
declaration before the magistrate of the 
quarter, or the nearest commissary of police, 
and he having furnished the necessary paper, 
the prefect of police would give an order for 
the delivery of the remains and their inter- 
ment in the usual manner. Those who 
claimed the corpse were expected, if it was in 
their power, to pay the expenses attendant 
upon finding and exposing it, and were al- 
lowed to have the clothes and other effects 
found upon the deceased. All the reports 
relating to the bodies taken to the lower gaol 
as well as the’ orders of interment, were to 
be inscribed in a register kept for that pur- 
pose at the prefecture of police ; and a similar 
book was to be kept at the lower gaol itself, 
in which, day by day, were to be inscribed the 
admission of dead bodies, their appearance, 
the presumed cause of death, and the date of 
their removal, When fragments of a corpse 
were fished out of the Seine, those who dis- 
covered them were to give intimation of 
the fact to the nearest commissary of police, 
who was to take the same steps with re- 
gard to them as if the body had been found 
entire, 

This ordinance remained in force for four 
years ; but it being then thought advisable 
to have a building expressly devoted to the 
exposure of the dead, the present Morgue 
was constructed close to the north-eastern 
extremity of the bridge of Saint Michel, on 
the Marché Neuf. No change took place in 
the regulations above cited, nor has any 
material alteration been made in them since 
the promulgation of the original ordinance. 

The establishment of the Morgue was par- 
ticularly intended to apply to that class of 
persons, respecting whose habits of life and 
place of abode it was difficult to obtain such 
information as would enable the authorities 
to register their deaths in a proper manner ; 
and the object which the administration 
hoped to attain by the institution, was that 
of universal identification. This has never 
been altogether possible, but great progress 
has been made towards it. For instance, in 
the year eighteen hundred and thirty, the 
proportion of bodies recognised was not more 
than four out of ten, while at present they 
amount to nine-tenths of the whole number 
exposed; with this material addition that, 
whereas the bodies formerly remained for the 
full period prescribed by law, and sometimes 
even exceeded it, the average time within 
which recognition now takes place is little 
more than twenty-four hours. 

This information, with what will further be 
detailed, was communicated to me in a very 
business-like, and I had almost said, a very 
pleasant manner, by Monsieur Baptiste, the 
intelligent grefier or clerk of the Morgue. 
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No “ mysterious disappearance of a gentle- 
man,” or lady, such as with us produces an 
advertisement in the Times, was the cause of 
my “looking in” one fine sunny morning while 
on my way, by the route which most people 
take, to Nétre Dame. I was simply passing 
along the Marché Neuf when, from the open 
door of a wine-shop, three or four men in 
blouses, accompanied by a woman, suddenly 
rushed out, and exclaiming loudly, “ Ah! it is 
he then!” ran hastily across the street and 
dashed into the Morgue. I had often glanced, 
with an involuntary shudder, at the cold- 
looking vault-like building, and had always 
hurried onward ; but on this occasion a feel- 
ing of curiosity made me pause. I asked 
myself who it was that had excited the sudden 
emotion which I had just witnessed ? and, as 
I put the question, I found I was proceeding 
to answer it by following those who I had no 
doubt were the relatives or friends of some 
one newly discovered. 

Passing through a wide carriage gate, I 
entered a large vestibule, and, turning to the 
left, saw before me the Salle d’ Exposition, 
where so many ghastly thousands, the victims 
of accident or crime, had been brought for 
identification after death. It was separated 
from the vestibule by a strong barrier, which 
supported a range of upright bars, placed a 
few inches apart and reaching to the ceiling, 
and through the interstices everything within 


could be distinctly seen; this barrier ran 
the whole length of the chamber, dividing 


it into two nearly equal parts. It had need 
to have been strong, if the grief of all who 
pressed against it had equalled the passionate 
sorrow of the woman who now clung to the 
bar in her frenzied eagerness to — the 
dead. I soon learnt, from her own sobbing 
voice, that it was herson. The facts attending: 
his exposure were of every-day occurrence : 
he had been fished out of the Seine, and there 
he lay, livid and swollen; but, whether he 
had accidentally fallen into the river, or had 
committed suicide, there seemed to be nothing 
to show. So at least it appeared to me; 
but the mother of the drowned man—he was 
under twenty, and she herself had scarcely 
passed middle age—thought otherwise ; for 
every now and then she moaned forth a 
female name, which the friends who stood 
beside her endeavoured to hush, and from 
this I inferred that the deceased had proba- 
bly acted under one of those impulses of 
jealousy which, when it does not seek the 
life of a rival, resolves to suppress its own. 
But, come by his death how he might, the 
identification was complete, and defeatured 
as he was, his mother found the sad task 
no difficulty. Indeed, the manner of exposure 
offers every facility for recognition. The 
clothes are hung up over the corpse in such 
a manner that they can be readily recognised. 
The body itself is placed on a dark slab, 
slightly inclining towards the spectator, with 
the head resting upon a sort of desk or 
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low block covered with zinc; so that the |supplied with a disinfecting apparatus, com- 
features are clearly to be seen beneath the | municating with a stove in an adjoining 
light, which comes in from windows high up| apartment. Beyond this was the remise 
in the wall behind the corpse. There is a tap | (coach-house) containing the waggon-shaped 
in the wall for turning on water, which runs | hearse, which conveyed to the cemetery— 
off by a small gutter at the foot of the slab. | without show, and merely shrouded in a 
This is all. _| coarse cloth—such bodies as were either un- 

It was only after extreme persuasion that | claimed or unrecognised. The next chamber 
the mother of the deceased suffered herself to | was called the salle de lavage, or washing- 
be led away from the Morgue to her dwelling | room. It was flagged all over and supplied 
opposite. One of the party remained behind. | with alarge stone trough, in which the clothes 

e, too, had identified the body as that of his |of the persons brought in were washed ; it 
cousin ; and, upon his declaration, the grefier | served also for sluicing the bodies. Similarly 
proceeded to draw up the document, which | flagged throughout was another apartment, 
was to be taken to the commissioners of|the salle de degagement, or private room, 
police before the body could be removed | situated between the salle de lavage and the 
from the building, although it was now with-| salle d exposition, where temporarily depo- 
drawn from the salle d'exposition and placed |sited on stone tables—out of the reach of 
in another apartment. Perceiving that I| insects, from whose attacks they were pro- | 





lingered in the vestibule after the departure 
of the cousin, Monsieur Baptiste accosted 
me, and civilly conjectured that, as I was 
alone, perhaps it would afford me some 
“amusement” to see that part of the build- 
ing which was not usually shown to the public. 
He placed himself entirely at my disposition. I 
accepted his courtesy with many thanks ; and, 
having crossed the vestibule, he opened a door 
on the right hand, and introduced me into the 
office over which he presided. “ Here,” he said, 
with a slight flourish of his hand, “all the 
important forms attendant upon thé several 
entries and departures were filled up by 
himself—a function which, he knew he need 
not assure me, was a highly responsible one. 
To discover a dead body,” he added, “ was a 
sufficiently simple process—to daguerreotype 
it in pen and ink was another. Even if that 
salle Mexposition did not exist, Monsieur, 
here,” he exclaimed, tapping an enormous 
folio with brazen clasps, “could be seen, 
in my own handwriting, all the proofs 
necessary for establishing a secure identifi- 
cation.” 

I ventured to suggest, with humility—for I 
was a stranger in Paris—that some impedi- 
ment might be offered to this mode of giving 
general satisfaction, in the possible fact that 
the relations of at least one-half of the unfor- 
tunate people whose bodies were taken to the 
Morgue might not be able to read. 

“‘Then,” replied Monsieur Baptiste, un- 
dauntedly, “1 would read my description to 
those poor people.” 

Of course, it was not for me to doubt the 
skill of the worthy little grefier, but I could 
not help fancying—from a certain recollection 
of the portraiture of passports—that it was 
= as well the hall of exposure and identi- 

cation did exist. However, I made no com- 


ment upon Monsieur Baptiste’s triumphant 


rejoinder, and we passed on. 

Apart from a little pleasant personal vanity, 
I found Monsieur Baptiste a very intelligent 
companion. From the office he conducted me 
to the salle dautopsie (dissecting-room), in 
which were two dissecting tables, one of them 








tected by a covering of prepared cloth—lay the 
bodies of those who had been identified, such 
as were in too advanced a stage of decompo- | 
sition to admit of recognition, and such as | 
were destined for interment. The last apart- | 
ment in the Morgue that remains to be 
noticed, but which I did not enter, was the | 
combles, a sort of garret, in which that one of | 
the two attendants slept, whose duty it is to | 
pass the night on the premises; his sleep 
being very frequently disturbed by fresh 
arrivals. 

“And how many admissions take place in 
the Morgue, in the course of the year?” I | 
inquired of Monsieur Baptiste. 

“ Faith,” replied he, shrugging his should- | 
ers, “of one kind or other, there is scarcely | 
a single day without something fresh. QOb- | 
serve, Monsieur, they do not come in regu- | 
larly. Not at all. Sometimes we are quite 
empty for days; and then, again, we are | 
crowded to such a degree as scarcely to be | 
able to find room for all that arrive. In the | 
extremes of the seasons—the height of sum- | 
mer and the depth of winter—the numbers | 
are the greatest. But if Monsieur is curious | 
to know the precise facts, I shall have great | 
pleasure in informing him.” 

Thereupon Monsieur Baptiste invited me | 
once more to enter his office; and, having | 
accommodated me with a seat, he appealed to | 
the brazen clasped volume to correct his sta- 
tistics, and communicated to me the following | 
particulars, 

The Morgue, he said, was supplied not only _. 
from the forty-eight gwartiers into which | 
Paris is divided ; but received a considerable | 
share from the seventy-eight communes of the | 
banlieue, or townships within the jurisdiction | 
of the capital ; from the communes of Sevrés, | 
Saint Cloud, and Meudon; from Argenteuil, | 
Saint Germain, and from other places bordering 
on the river. The average number per annum | 
amounted to three hundred and sixty-four, | 
which Monsieur Baptiste arranged as follows: | 
including the separate fragments of dead 
bodies, which he rated at eleven entries, there 
were brought, he said, thirty-eight children pre- 
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maturely born, twenty-six that had reached 
the fall term, and of adults two hundred 
and thirty-eight men and fifty-one women. 
He divided the two last into four categories. 
Of secret homicides, there were the bodies of 
three men and two women ; of such as had 
died from sickness or very suddenly, thirty- 
four men and eleven women; of the acci- 
dentally hurt where death had supervened, 
sixty-six men and four women; and of sui- 
cides, the large number of one hundred and 
thirty men and thirty-five women. 

I remarked that the disproportion between 
the sexes was much greater than I had 
imagined ; indeed I had rather expected that 
the balance would .have inclined the other 
way. 

“If Monsieur would permit me,” said the 
polite Baptiste, “I would cause him to observe 
that men have more reasons for committing 
suicide than women; or, if this be disputed, 
that they are less tenacious of existence than 
the other sex, who understand that their 
mission is to bear. A woman’s hope, Monsieur, 
is almost as strong as her love, often they are 
the same. But a man! before the face of 
adversity he turns pale ; the pain of the pre- 
sent is intolerable to him; in preference to 
that, he severs ties which a woman shudders 
to think of breaking. A woman never*forgets 
that her children are a part of herself; a 
man frequently considers them a mere acci- 
dent.” 

“But, after all,” I remarked, “the sum 
total which you have named appears to me/| 
not enormous, considering the extent of| 
Paris and its dependencies, the number of its | 
inhabitants, and,” I added, after a_ short'| 
pause, “the impressionable character of the 
people.” 

“That observation would be perfectly 
just,” returned Monsieur Baptiste, “if all | 
who met with violent deaths in Paris were | 
transported to the Morgue. But the fact is | 
different. Those chiefly—I might almost say | 
those only—are brought here, whose place of | 
abode is unknown in the quarter where they 
are found. The persons accidentally killed 
at work, a proportion of those who are run} 
over or injured by animals, the victims of | 
poison, or chareoal, or hanging, or duels, have | 
for the most part a fixed residence, and to 
bring them to the Morgue for identification 
would be unnecessary. Even such as try the 





water, and they furnish the majority of cases 
(this act being the least premeditated), have 
homes or the dwellings of friends or masters 
to which they are conveyed by witnesses of 
the deed. It is the solitary, homeless suicide, 
who, in the middle of the night leaps from 
the parapet of the bridge, and is found in the 
meshes of the filets des morts (the dead-nets) 
that comes to this establishment. That this 
is a fact the general returns officially declare ; 
for the number of drowned persons who are 
exposed in the Morgue are only one-sixth 
of those whose remains are taken to their 
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own dwellings ; and this proportion is ex- 
ceeded in most of the other cases.” 

I ventured to suppose that where every- 
thing was so methodically ordered, some ap- 
proximation as to the cause of the numerous 
suicides—the last scene of which was wit- 
nessed in the Morgue—had been arrived at in 
the establishment. Monsieur Baptiste told 
me [ was right. Diligent inquiry, voluntary 
information, and conjecture based upon long 
experience, had, he believed, arrived very 
nearly at the truth, and these conclusions 
were thus set forth. 

Taking one hundred and sixty-nine for the 
annual aggregate, the number of men who 
committed suicide in a state of insanity or de- 
lirium, was twenty-two ; of women eight. ‘On 
account of domestic trouble, the numbers were 
eighteen and six ; of drunkenness, ‘fifteen and 
two; of misery, thirteen and four; of disgust of 
life, eleven and three ; of disappointed love, ten 
and three ; of misconduct, eight and two ; of 
incurable maladies, eight and one ; dread of 
judicial investigation, seven and one ; em- 
bezzlement and defaleations, six and one; 
while on account of causes that could not be 
ascertained or guessed at there remained 
sixteen men and five women. 

It appeared from what Monsieur Baptiste 


|further stated, that self-activity in procuring 


the means of death was much greater in the 
men than the women. 

“A woman, Monsieur,” said the greffier, 
“when she has made up her mind to die, 
chooses the speediest and most passive form 
of self-destruction, Shrinking from the 
thoughts of blood, she seldom employs fire- 
arms or a sharp instrument—these are a man’s 
weapons; for those who shoot themselves, 
we have ten men and only one woman; by 
the knife three men alone; it is merely on 
the stage that a woman uses the dagger. In 
suffocation by the fumes of charcoal—the 
easiest death known—the women exceed the 
men, the numbers being three and two; in 
cases of drowning, the general proportion 


| . ‘ 
holds twenty-six women and ninety-seven 


men selecting that mode of death. Sixteen 
men and two women hang themselves, four 
men and three women throw themselves from 
high places, two men end their lives by 
poison ; and in this way, Monsieur, the sum 
total is made up.” 

“T have,” I said, “but one more question 
to ask now. What is the period of life at 
which suicide is most frequent ?” 

“ A man’s tendency to shorten his days,” 
replied Monsieur Baptiste, “is principally 
developed between the ages of twenty and 
fifty ; it is strongest in woman before she 
reaches thirty, diminishes from that age to 
forty, subsides still more within the next ten 
years, revives again for another deeade, and 
then beeomes almost extinct. Old men 
become weary of life towards its close much 
oftener than women. In that salle dexposi- 
tion I have seen in one year the white hairs 
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of four men of eighty, more or less ; but of aged 
‘women never more than two, Ah, Monsieur, 
the Morgue is not a very gay place to live in, 
but it isa great teacher.” 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. d 


I sHALL not try to relate the particulars of 
the great civil war between King Charles the 
First and the Long Parliament, which lasted 
nearly four years, and a full account of which 
would fill many large books. It was a sad 
thing that Englishmen should once more be 
fighting against Englishmen on English 

und ; but, it is some consolation to know 
that on both sides there was great humanity, 
forbearance, andhonour. The soldiers of the 
Parliament were far more remarkable for 
these good qualities than the soldiers of the 
King (many of whom fought for mere pay 
without much caring for the cause); but those 
of the nobility and gentry who were on the 
King’s side were so brave, and so faithful to 
him, that their conduct cannot but command 
our highest admiration. Among these were 
great numbers of Catholics, who took the 
royal side because the Queen was so strongly 
of their persuasion. 

The King might have distinguished some 
of these gallant spirits, if he had been as 
generous a spirit himself, by giving them the 
command of his army. Instead of that, how- 
ever, true to his old high notions of royalty, 
he entrusted it to his two nephews, PRincr 
Rupert and Prince Mavrice, who were of 
royal blood, and came over from abroad to 
help him. It might have been better for him 
if they had stayed away, since Prince Rupert 
was an impetuous hot-headed fellow, whose 
only idea was to dash into battle at all times 
and seasons, and lay about him. 

The general-in-chief of the Parliamentary 
army was the Earl of Essex, a gentleman of 
honour and an excellent soldier. A little 
while before the war broke out, there had been 
some rioting at Westminster between certain 
officious law students and noisy soldiers, and 
the shopkeepers and their apprentices, and the 
= people in thestreets. At that time the 

ing’s friends called the crowd, Roundheads, 
because the apprentices wore short hair ; the 
crowd, in return, called their opponents 
Cavaliers, meaning that they were a bluster- 
ing set, who pretended to be very military. 
These two words now began to be used to 
distinguish the two sides in the civil war. 
The Royalists also called the Parliamentary 
men Rebels and Rogues, while the Parlia- 
mentary men called them Malignants, and 
spoke of themselves as the Godly, the Honest, 
and so forth. 

The war broke out at Portsmouth, where 
that double traitor Goring had again gone 
over to the King and was besieged by the 
Parliamentary troops. Uponé¢his, the King 
proclaimed the Earl of Essex and the officers 
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serving under him, traitors, and called upon 
his loyal subjects to meet him in arms at 
Nottingham on the twenty-fifth of August, 
But his loyal subjects came about him in | 
scanty numbers, and it was a windy gloomy 
day, and the Royal Standard got blown down, 
and the whole affair was very melancholy, 
The chief engagements after this, took place 
in the vale of the Red Horse near Banbury, | 
in Wiltshire, at Brentford, at Devizes, at 
Chalgrave Field (where Mr. Hampden was 
so sorely wounded while fighting at the head 
of his men, that he died within a week), at 
Tewkesbury (in which battle Lorp Fa.x- 
LAND, one of the best noblemen on the King’s 
side, was killed), at Leicester, at, Naseby, at 
Winchester, at Marston Moor near York, at | 
Newcastle, and in many other parts of 
England and Scotland. These battles were 
attended with various successes. At one 
time the King was victorious ; at anotHer time 
the Parliament. But almost all the great 
and busy towns were against the King ; and 
when it was considered necessary to fortify 
London, all ranks of people, from labouring 
men and women up to lords and ladies, 
worked hard together with heartiness and 
good-will, The most distinguished leaders 
on the Parliamentary side were HAMPDEN, 
Sir Tuomas Farrrax, and, above all, OLivER 
CROMWELL, and his son-in-law IrREToN. 
During the whole of this war, the people, 
to whom it was very expensive and irksome, 
and to whom it was made the more distressing 
by almost every family being divided—some 
of its members attaching themselves to the 
one side and some to the other—were over 
and over again most anxious for peace. So 
were some of the best men in each cause. 
Accordingly, treaties of peace were discussed 
between commissioners from the Parliament 
and the King; at York, at Oxford (where the 
King held a little Parliament of his own), 
and at Uxbridge. But they came to nothing. 
In all these negociations, and in all his diffe 
culties, the King showed himself at his best. 
He was courageous, cool, self-possessed and 
clever; but, the old taint of his character was 
always in him, and he was never for one 
single moment to be trusted. Lord Clarendon, 
the historian, one of his nes admirers, 
supposes that he had unhappily promised the 
Queen never to make peace without her con- 
sent, and that this must often be taken as his 
excuse. He never kept his word from night 
to morning. He signed a cessation of hos- 
tilities with the blood-stained Irish rebels 
fo. a sum of money, and invited the Irish 
regiments over, to help him against the 
Parliament. In the battle of Naseby, his 
cabinet was seized and was found to contain 
a correspondence with the Queen, in which 
he expressly told her that he had deceived 
the Parliament—a mongrel Parliament, he 
called it now, as an improvement on his old 
term of vipers—in pretending to recognize it 
and to treat with it; and from which it 
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further appeared that he had been long in 
secret ole with the Duke of Lorraine for 
a foreign army of ten thousand men, Dis- 
appointed in this, he sent a most devoted 
fhiend of his, the Earn or Guamoraay, to 
Ireland, to conclude a secret treaty with the 
Catholic powers, to send him an Irish army 
of ten thousand men; in return for which 
he was to bestow great favours on the 
Catholic religion. And when this treaty was 
discovered in the carriage of a fighting Irish 
Archbishop, who was killed in one of the 
many skirmishes of those days, he basely 
denied and deserted his attached friend, the 
Earl, on his being charged with high treason ; 
and—even worse than this—had left blanks 
in the secret instructions he gave him with 
his own kingly hand, expressly that he 
might thus save himself. 

At last, on the twenty-seventh day of April, 
one thousand six hundred and forty-six, the 
King found himself in the city of Oxford, so 
surrounded by the Parliamentary army who 
were closing in upon him on all sides, that he 
felt that if he would escape, he must delay 
no longer. So, that night, having altered the 
cut of his hair and beard, he was dressed up 
as a servant and put upon a horse with a 
cloak strapped behind him, and rode out of the 
town behind one of his own faithful followers, 
with a clergyman of that country, who knew 
the road well, for a guide. He rode towards 
London as far as Harrow, and then altered 
his plans, and resolved, it would seem, to go 
to the Scottish camp. The Scottish men had 
been invited over to help the Parliamentar 
army, and had a large force then in England. 
The King was so desperately intriguing in 
everything he did, that it is doubtful what he 
exactly meant by this step. He took it, any- 
how, and delivered himself up to the Earn 
oF Leven, the Scottish general-in-chief, who 
treated him as an honourable prisoner. Ne- 
gotiations between the Parliament on the one 
hand and the Scottish authorities on the other, 
as to what should be done with him, lasted 
until the following February. Then, when 
the King had refused to the Parliament the 
concession of that old militia point for twenty 
years, and had refused to Scotland the recog- 
nition of its Solemn League and Covenant, 
Scotland got a handsome sum for its army 
and its hel , and the King into the bargain. 
He was taken by certain Parliamentary com- 
missioners appointed to receive him, to one 
of his own houses, called Holmby House, near 
Althorpe, in Northamptonshire. 

While the Civil War was still in progress, 
John Pym died, and was buried with great 
honour in Westminster Abbey —not with 
greater honour than he deserved, for the liber- 
ties of Englishmen owe a mighty debt to Pym 
and Hampden. The war was but newly over 
when the Earl of Essex died, of an illness 
brought on by his having overheated himself 
Ina stag hunt in Windsor Forest. He, too, 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, with great 
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state. I wish it were not necessary to add 
that Archbishop Laud died upon the scaffold 
when the war was not yet done. His trial 
lasted in all nearly a year, and, it being 
doubtful even then whether the charges 
brought against him amounted to treason, the 
odious old contrivance of the worst kings was 
resorted to, and a bill of attainder was brought 
in against him. He was a violently prejudiced 
and mischievous person, had had strong ear- 
cropping and nose-slitting propensities, as you 
know, and had done a world of harm. But he 
died peaceably, and like a brave old mau, 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 


Wnuen the Parliament had got the King 
into their hands, they became very anxious 
to get rid of their army, in which Oliver 
Cromwell had begun to acquire great power ; 
not only because of his courage and high 
abilities, but because he professed to be very 
sincere in the Scottish sort of Puritan religion 
that was then exceedingly popular among the 
soldiers. They were as much opposed to the 
Bishops as to the Pope himself; and the very 
privates, drummers, and trumpeters, had such 
an inconvenient habit of starting up and 
preaching long-winded discourses, that I 
would not have belonged to that army on 
any account, 

So, the Parliament being far from sure but 
that the army might begin to preach and fight 
against them now it had nothing else to do, 
proposed to disband the greater part of it, to 
send another part to serve in Ireland against 
the rebels, and to keep only a small force in 
England. But, the army would not consent 
to % broken up, except upon its own con- 
ditions ; and when the Parliament showed 
an intention of compelling it, it acted for 
itself in an unexpected manner. A certain 
cornet, of the name of Joice, arrived at 
Holmby House one night, attended by four 
hundred horsemen, went into the King’s 
room with his hat in one hand and a pistol 
in the other, and told the King that he 
had come to take him away. ‘The King, 
was willing enough to go, and only stipulated 
that he should be publicly required to do so 
next morning. Next morning, accordingly, 
he appeared on the top of the steps of the 
house, and asked Cornet Joice before his men 
and the guard set there by the Parliament, 
what authority he had for taking him away ? 
To this Cornet Joice replied, “the authority 
of the army.” “Have you a written com- 
mission?” said the King. Joice, pointing to 
his four hundred men on horseback, replied, 
“that is my commission.” “Well,” said the 
King smiling, as if he were pleased, “I 
never before read such a commission ; but 
it is written in fair and legible characters. 
This is a company of as handsome po 
gentlemen as I have seen a long while.” He 
was asked where he would like to live, and 
he said at Newmarket. So, to Newmarket 
he, and Cornet Joice, and the four hundred 
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horsemen, rode ; the King remarking, in the 
same smiling way, that he could ride as far 
at a spell as Cornet Joice, or any man there. 

The King quite believed, I think, that the 
army were his friends. He said as much 
to Fairfax when that general, Oliver Cromwell, 
and Ireton, went to persuade him to return 
to the custody of the Parliament. He pre- 
ferred to remain as he was, and resolved to 
remain as he was. And whem the army 
moved nearer and nearer London to frighten 
the Parliament into yielding to their demands, 
they took the King with them. 


the mercy of a great body of soldiers with 
arms in their hands, but the King certainly 
favoured them at this important time of his 


life in reference to the more lawful power that | 
|Isle of Wight. 


tried to control him. It must be added, how- 
ever, that they treated him, as yet, more re- 
spectfully and kindly than the Parliament 
had ever done. 
attended by his own servants, to be splendidly 
entertained at various houses, and to see his 
children—at Cavesham House, near Reading 
—for two days. 
bad been rather hard with him, and had only 
allowed him to ride out and play at bowls. 

It is much to be believed that if the King 
could have been trusted, even at this time, 
he might have been saved. Even Oliver 


Cromwell expressly said that he did believe | 
that no man could enjoy his possessions in | 


peace, unless the King had his rights. He 
was not unfriendly towards the King ; he 
had been present when he received his 
children, and had been much affected by the 
pitiable nature of the scene ; he saw the King 
often ; he frequently walked and talked with 
him in the long galleries and pleasant 
gardens of the Palace at Hampton Court, 
whither he was now removed; and in all 
this risked something of his influence with 
the army. But, the King was in secret hopes 
of help from the Scottish people ; and the 
moment he was encouraged to join them he 
began to be cool to his new friends, the army, 
and to tell the officers that they could not pos- 
sibly do without him. At the very time, too, 
when he was promising to make Cromwell and 
Ireton noblemen, if they would help him up 
to his old height, he was writing to the Queen 
that he meant to hang them. They both 
afterwards declared that they had been 
ae informed that such a letter would 

e found, on a certain evening, sewn up in a 
saddle, which would be taken to the Blue 
Boar in Holborn to be sent to Dover; and 
that they went there, disguised as common 
soldiers, and sat drinking in the inn-yard until 
aman came with the saddle, which they ripped 
up with their knives, and therein found the 
letter. I see little reason to doubt the story. 
It is certain that Oliver Cromwell told one 
of the King’s most faithful followers that the 
King could not be trusted, and that he would 
not be answerable if anything amiss were 
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It was a| 
deplorable thing that England should be at 


Whereas, the Parliament | 





{Conducted by 
to happen to him. Still, even after that, he 
kept a promise he had made to the King, by 
letting him know that there was a plot with 
a certain portion of the army to seize him, 
I believe that, in fact, he sincerely wanted 
the King to escape abroad, and so to be got 
rid of without more trouble or danger. That | 
Oliver himself had work enough with the | 
army is pretty plain, for some of the troops 
were so mutinous against him, and against 
those who acted with him at this time, that 
he found it necessary to have one man shot | 
at the head of his regiment to overawe the 
rest. 

The King, when he received Oliver's 
warning, made his escape from Hampton 
Court, and, after some indecision and un- 
certainty, went to Carisbrooke Castle in the 
At first, he was pretty free 
there ; but, even there, he carried on a pre | 


'tended treaty with the Parliament, while he | 
They allowed him to be| 


was really treating with commissioners from | 
Scotland to send an army into England to | 
take his part. When he broke off this | 
treaty with the Parliament (having settled | 
with Scotland) and was treated as a prisoner, 
his treatment was not changed too soon, for | 
he had plotted to escape that very night to | 
a ship sent by the Queen, which was lying | 
off the island. 

He was doomed to be disappointed in his 
hopes from Scotland. The agreement he 
had made with the Scottish Commissioners 
was not favourable enough to the religion of | 
that country, to please the Scottish clergy, and | 
they preached against it. The consequence 
was, that the army raised in Scotland and | 
sent over, was too small to do much; and 
that, although it was helped by a rising of | 
the Royalists in England and by good soldiers | 
from Ireland, it could make no head against | 
the Parliamentary army under such men as 
Cromwell and Fairfax. The King’s eldest 
son, the Prince of Wales, came over from 
Holland with nineteen ships (a part of the 
English fleet having gone over to him) to | 
help his father, but nothing came of his | 
voyage, and he was fain to return. The most | 
remarkable event of this second civil war | 
was the cruel execution by the Parlia- 
mentary General, of Sir Cartes. Lucas and 
Str Georece Liste, two gallant Royalist 
generals, who had bravely defended Col- 
chester under every disadvantage of famine 
and distress for nearly three months. When 
Sir Charles Lucas was shot, Sir George 
Lisle kissed his body, and said to the soldiers 
who were to shoot him, “Come nearer, and 
make sure of me.” “I warrant you, Sir 
George,” said one of the soldiers, “we shall 
hit you.” “Aye?” he returned with a smile, 
“but I have been nearer to you, my friends, 
many a time, and you have missed me.” 

The Parliament, after being fearfully bullied 
by the army, who demanded to have seven 
members whom they disliked given up to 
them, had voted that they would have 
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nothing more to do with the King; on the | On Saturday, the twentieth of January, one 
conclusion, however, of this second civil war thousand six hundred and forty-nine, this me- 
(which did not last more than six months) they | morable trial began. The House of Commons 
appointed cummissioners to treat with him, | had settled that one hundred and thirty-five 

he King, then so far released again as to be | persons should form the Court, and these 
allowed to live in a private house at Newport | were taken from the House itself, from among 
in the Isle of Wight, managed his own part | the officers of the army, and from among the 
of the negotiation with a sense that was| lawyers and citizens. Joun BrapsHaw, ser- 
admired by all who saw him, and gave up, in| jeant-at-law, was appointed president. The 
) the end, all that was asked of him—even place was Westminster Hall. At the upper 
) yielding (which he had steadily refused, so|end, in a red velvet chair, sat the president, 
= far) to the temporary abolition of the bishops | with his hat (lined with plates of iron for his 
) and the transfer of their church land to| protection) on his head. The rest of the 
the Crown. Still, with his old fatal vice | Court sat on side benches, also wearing their 
| upon him, when his best friends joined the|hats. The King’s seat was covered with 
commissioners in beseeching him to yield all| velvet, like that of the president, and was 
those points as the only means of saving him-| opposite to it. He was brought from St. 
self from the army, he was plotting to escape | James’s to Whitehall, and from Whitehall he 
| from the island; he was holding correspon-| came by water, to his trial. 

dence with his friends and the Catholics in| When he came in, he looked round very 
steadily on the Court, and on the great 
number of spectators, and then sat down: 
presently he got up and looked round again. 
On the indictment “against Charles Stuart, 
for high treason,” being read, he smiled 
several times, and he denied the authority 
of the Court, saying that there could be no 
parliament without a House of Lords, and 
that the King’s concessions were sufficient | that he saw no House of Lords there. Also 
ground for settling the peace of the kingdom. | that the King ought to be there, and that 
Upon that, Coronet Ricn and Cotonzn|he saw no — in the King’s right place. 


Ireland, though declaring that he was not; 
and he was writing with his own hand that in 
what he yielded, he meant nothing but to get 
time to escape. 

Matters were at this pass when the army, 
resolved to defy the Parliament, marched up 
to London. The Parliament, not afraid of 
them now, and boldly led by Hollis, voted 
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Prive went down to the House of Commons | Bradshaw replied, that the Court was satisfied 
with a regiment of horse soldiers and a regi-| with its authority and that its authority 
ment of foot ; and Colonel Pride, standing in| was God’s authority and the kingdom’s. 
the lobby with a list of the members who | He then adjourned the Court to the following 
were obnoxious to the army in his hand, had} Monday. On that day, the trial was re- 
them pointed out to him as they came/|sumed, and went on all the week. When 
thiongli, and took them all into custody.|the Saturday came, as the King passed 
This proceeding was afterwards called by the | forward to his place in the Hall, some soldiers 
the people, for a joke, Pripz's Pures. Crom-|and others cried for “justice!” and execu- 
well was in the North, at the head of his|tion on him. That day, too, Bradshaw, like 
men, at the time, but when he came home,|an angry Sultan, wore a red robe, instead 
approved of what had been done. of the black one he had worn before. The 
hat with imprisoning some members and | King was sentenced to death that day. As 
causing others to stay away, the army had | he went out, one solitary soldier said, “ God 
now reduced the House of Commons to some | bless you, Sir!” For this, his officer struck 
fifty or so. These soon voted that it was|him. The King said he thought the punish- 
treason in a king to make war against his| ment exceeded the offence. The silver head 
parliament and his people, and sent an ordi-! of his walking-stick had fallen off while he 
nance up to the House of Lords for the King’s | leaned upon it, at one time of the trial. The 
being tried as a traitor. The House of Lords| accident seemed to disturb him, as if he 
then sixteen in number, to a man rejected it.| thought it ominous of the falling of his own 
Thereupon, the Commons made an ordinance | Lead ; and he admitted as much now it was 
of their own, that they were the supreme| all over. 
government of the country, aud would bring| Being taken back to Whitehall he sent to 
the King to trial. the House of Commons, saying that as the 
The King had been taken for security to a|time of his execution might be nigh, he 
place called Hurst Castle : a lonely house on| wished he might be allowed to see his darling 
a rock in the sea, connected with the coast of| children. It was granted. On the Monday 
Hampshire by a rough road two miles long | he waz taken back to St, James’s, and his two 
at low water, Thence he was ordered to be| chiidren then in England, the Prixcess Eut- 
removed to Windsor ; thence, after being | zaBerH thirteen years old, and the Duxke oF 
but rudely used there, and having none but | GuoucesTeR nine years old, were brought to 
soldiers to wait upon him at table, he was|take leave of him, from Sion House, near 
brought up to St. James’s Palace in London, | Brentford. It was a sad and touching scene, 
and told that his trial was appointed for next|when he kissed and fondled these poor 
day. children, and made a little present of two 
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diamond seals to the Princess, and gave them 
tender messages to their mother, (who little 
deserved them, for she had a lover of her 
own whom she married soon afterwards) and 
told them that he died “for the laws and 
liberties of the land.” I am bound to say 
that I don’t think he did, but I dare say he 
believed so. 

There were ambassadors from Holland, that 
day, to intercede for the unhappy King, whom 
you and I both wish the Parliament had 
spared ; but they got noanswer. The Scottish 
Commissioners interceded too; so did the 
Prince of Wales, by a letter in which he 
offered as the next heir to the throne, to 
accept any conditions from the Parliament ; 
so did the Queen by letter likewise. Not- 
withstanding all, the warrant for the execu- 
tion was this day signed. There is a story 
that as Oliver Cromwell went to the table 
with the pen in his hand to put his signa- 
ture to it, he drew his pen across the 
face of one of the commissioners who was 
standing near, and marked it with the ink. 
That commissioner had not signed his own 
name yet, and the story adds, that when he 
came to do it, he marked Cromwell’s face 
with ink in the same way. 

The King slept well, untroubled by the 
knowledge that it was his last night on earth, 
and rose on the thirtieth of January, two 
hours before day, and dressed himself care- 
fully. He put on two shirts lest he should 
tremble with the cold, and had his hair very 
carefully combed. The warrant had been 
directed to three officers of the army, CoLoNEL 
Hacker, Cotonen Hunks, and CoLonen 
Puayer. At ten o'clock, the first of these 
came to the door and said it was time to go 
to Whitehall. The King, who had always been 
a quick walker, walked at his usual speed 
through the Park, and called out to the 
guard, with his accustomed voice of command, 
“March on apace!” When he came to 
Whitehall, he was taken to his own bed- 
room, where a breakfast was set forth. As 
he had taken the Sacrament, he would eat 
nothing more, but at about the time when 
the church bells struck twelve at noon (for 
he had to wait, through the scaffold not being 
ready) he took the advice of the good BisHop 
Juxon who was with him, and eat a little 
bread, and drank a glass of claret. Soon 
after he had taken this refreshment, Colonel 
Hacker came to the chamber with the 
warrant in his hand, and called for Charles 
Stuart. 

And then, through the long gallery of 
Whitehall Palace, which he had often seen 
light and gay and merry and crowded, in 
very different times, the fallen King passed 
along, until he came to the centre window 
of the Banquetting House, through which 
he emerged upon the scaffold, which was 
hung with black. He looked at the two 
executioners who were dressed in black 
and masked; he looked at the troops of 
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soldiers on horseback and on foot, who 
all looked up at him in silence ; he looked 
at the vast array of spectators, filling up 
the view beyond, and turning all their faces 
upon him; he looked at his old Palace of 
St. James’s; and he looked at the block, 
He seemed a little troubled to find that it 
was so low, and asked “if there were no place 
higher?” Then, to those upon the scaffold, 
he said “that it was the Parliament who had 
begun the war, and not he; but he hoped they 
might be guiltless too, as ill instruments 
had gone between them. In one respect,” he 
said, “he suffered justly, and that was 
because he had permitted an unjust sentence 
to be executed on another.” In this he re- 
ferred to the Earl of Strafford. 

He was not at all afraid to die; but he 
was anxious to die easily. When some one 
touched the axe while he was speaking, he 
broke off and called out, “'Take heed of the 
axe! take heed of the axe!” He also said to 
Colonel Hacker, “Take care that they do not. 
put me to pain.” He told the executioner, 
“T shall say but very short prayers, and then 
thrust out my hands ”"—as the sign to strike, 

He put his hair up, under a white satin 
cap which the bishop had carried, and said, 
“T have a good cause and a gracious God on 
my side.” The bishop told him that he had 
but one stage more to travel in this weary 
world, and that though it was a turbulent 
and troublesome stage, it was a short one, 
and would carry him a great way—all the 
way from earth to Heaven. The King’s 
last word, as he gave his cloak and the 
George—the decoration from his breast—to 
the bishop, was this, “Remember!” He 
then kneeled down, laid his head upon the 
block, spread out his hands, and was instantly 
killed. One universal groan broke from the 
crowd; and the soldiers, who had sat on their 
horses and stood in their ranks immovable 
as statues, were of a sudden all in motion, 
clearing the streets. 

Thus in the forty-ninth year of his age, 
falling at the same time of his career as 
Strafford had fallen in his, perished Charles 
the First. With all my sorrow for him, I 
cannot agree with him that he died “the 
Martyr of the people ;” for the people had 
been martyrs to him and his ideas of a King’s 
rights, long before. Indeed I am afraid that 
he was but a bad judge of martyrs; for he 
had called that infamous Duke of Buckingham 
“the Martyr of his Sovereign.” 
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